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A Sonnet to 


apes 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Thy image brings so mingled joy and pain, 
I may not know or tell which in my heart 
Does hold the wider share, the larger part— 
If that the smile be sad, or yet again, 
Glad be the tears wherewith I think of thee, 
Bitter the bitterness, the sweetness sweet ; 
Bitter the sweetness, swift and incomplete, 
Or sweet the bitterness, thou givest me— 
Know but that in the darkness of the night, 
When the world’s noisy sounds have died away, 
As in the fullness of the life and light 
New-born to earth with every rising day, 
Whatever hour brings thy blest memory, 
It is most sad, most sweet to think of thee! 








The Preservation of Our Game. 

The formation of a National Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation at this time is attracting the attention 
not only of persons devoted to the taking of 
animals, fish and fowl for profit, but also of 
sportsmen and others who are desirous of pre- 
venting the wanton destruction of creatures 
used for the food or comfort of man. When 
the primitive emigrants first arrived in this 
country they found the forests, seas and 
streams swarming with animal life, the result of 
centuries of undisturbed security. From that 
day the destruction of these creatures began, 
first for the preservation of life and for raiment; 
next as articles of sale and commerce, or to be 
used in the arts of civilized life; again, as pop- | 
ulation increased, the destruction increased for | 


ai : } 
This unrestricted slaughter | 
{ 











purposes of sport. 
has at length resulted in the total extermination 
in this country of some varieties of animals and | 
birds, or driving them so far away from popu- | 
lated districts that isolated specimens are now 

only rarely found in the remotest wildernesses. 

The beaver, which was once so freely found in 

Pennsylvania, no longer exists. The deer, | 
which were once so plentiful in various sec- | 
tions of the country, are becoming rare; and | 
various other animals, birds and fish, are now | 
the subjects of legislative enactments. So great | 
importance is attached to the preservation of 
fish that many States have not only restricted 
the time of fishing, but have passed laws and 
have made appropriations and appointed emi- 
nent citizens as commissioners for the purpose 
of restocking streams and lakes which the cu- 
pidity of man has almost depopulated. While | 
in the general sense it is to the interest of soci- 





ety that this indiscriminate slaughter be stopped, 
on no one class of men does the duty of guid- | 
ing public sentiment, instigating harmonious | 
international laws and attention to a proper re- | 
gard for the same, devolve so much as on the | 
sportsman. The amateur who delights in hunt- | 
ing and fishing—rot for gain, but for healthful | 
recreation, for recuperation, for exercise, is of | 
all men the one who appreciates the importance | 
of the law. The statesman who sees the im- 
portance of cheap food and raiment tor the peo- 
ple, whose interests are his charge, will use his 
endeavors to provide laws,-that future genera- 
tions may not be deprived of the blessings 
which this generation is so wantonly destroying. 
In this view, the preservation of the fur-seal in 
Alaska, the bison of the plains, the fish in our 
rivers and streams and on our sea-coasts, is of 
momentous importance. With a view of procur- | 
ing a concentration of interest and effort, it is 
now deemed desirable to forma national organi- | 
zation, that the action of sportsmen may be | 
harmonious and uniform in all districts of our 








common country; and for this purpose a move- 
ment has been inaugurated by the ‘‘New York 
State Association for the Protection of Fish and | 
Game,” in a preliminary meeting at Niagara 
Falls on ate 1874, to take such action | 


as may them seem advisable. | 





ember 9, 
bias | 
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Songs of Life and Art. | 
eS 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


: 
Art, modest maiden, must be pressed | 
In our rough bosoms to abide; 
While hoyden Nature, uncaressed, 
Clings closer than a fondling bride. 


Coquettish stranger-maiden, come! 
Accept our love, adorn our ways ; 
Ilumine each uncanny home, 
Guest-angel through enamored days. 
If. 
Song was the music of Eden 


That rose in an cestasy there; 
Full, perfect, and pure adoration— 
Now song is a pitiful prayer 
For the vanished musie of heaven; 
The praise and the glory, grown dim, 
Of Him who made perfect our passion, 
For beauty and glory—praise Him. 
IL. 
Life’s a gift, an art, a joy, 
\ challenge to be blest; 
God make us to employ 
It for the best. 
Grateful, beautiful and gay, 
May all lives be; | 
Made perfecter each day, 
Till perfected in Thee. 
IV. 
© there will be rest 
For the poor, the oppressed, 
The modest distressed, 
And ali the wee ones. 
Oh, there souls will shine, 
Not proud bodies fine, 
Full of world’s wine, 
But God's shady sons. 
MoNADNOCK. 


Bismarck’s Shadow. 
Says the Scottish-American Journal, of New 
York: We must suppose that even Bismarck 
was satisfied with the humiliation of France, 
at the close of the German invasion of 1870. 
The war left her government destroyed; her 
armies crushed, and her people in despair; but 
he took that very time to seize two of her finest 
provinees; impose the enormous indemnity of 
one thousand millions of dollars; and otherwise 
mortify French pride still farther. Any greater 
severity would have shocked the moral sense of 
mankind. When some few foolish Frenchmen, 
after atime, began to threaten *‘revenge” against 
Germany, Bismarck expressed his regret that he 
had not doubled his indemnity, taken more of 
the territory of France, and completely para- 
lyzed her power by prohibiting the reconstitu- 
tion of her army. Perhaps he was more of an 
angry man than a statesman when he indulged 
in such heated language; but, at the same time, 
he has been a dangerous man tor France to 
aggravate during the last four vears. 
Since the close of the war, Bismarck has 
shown his determination to isolate France, by 
alienating from her all the powers with which she 
has had the closest aftlinities. He has established 
the most intimate relations between his own 
government and the governments of Russia and 
Austria, and has harmonized their interests by 
a series of measures at once protound “and far- 
reaching. But the most important part of his 
work was to place France in a position where, 
as one of the three Latin nations, she should 
stand in antagonism with the two others—Ltaly 
and Spain. 
France, and the alliance of Germany with Italy, 
were brought to their consummation when the 
Italian government seized Rome four years ago. 
Germany upheld that act, which enraged the 
dominant party of France; and Germany offered 


to defend Italian urity while the French ultra- | and seems to be completed on the outside, but ' nocent flirting. None of the ‘‘exclusive snob- ' was never consigned there myself; so it was with des 


Spain, and at once meets with friendly responses 


‘taking no prominent part in the business, has | 
| sent some men-of-war to cruise near the Ger- 
‘man Biscay squadron, for the purpose of pre- 
! venting unauthorized intercourse between Brit- 


cumstances. 


‘France is ready to join the other powers in 


| 
SPECIAL 


wish to. see. 
Wellesley station it did seem that we had had a 


The antagonizing of Italy with) 


montanes were threatening to destroy it. Since 
that time the alliance of the two powers has 
been deepened by the moral war against the 
Papacy, in which both are engaged by mutual 
services on various occasions, and by the inter- 
change of personal visits between their respec- 
tive monarchs. Germany and Italy are now 
firm friends and allies. At the same time the 
friendship between France and Italy, which was 
so lively seven years ago, has been broken 
cown more and more, till now the feelings, 
interests and policy of the two powers are in 
great measure antagonistic with each other. 
Bismarck’s Italian policy has been completely 
successful. 

Bismarck has evidently now taken up the 
work of placing Spain in a similar position of 
antagonism with France, and of drawing her 
into an equally close alliance with Germany. 
He is using an incident of the Carlist war in 
Spain to bring things to a headway. Spain has 
been racked for many years, but especially dur- 
ing the last three years, by the great Carlist 
rebellion in her nothern provinces. The dic- 
tatorial government of Serrano has been no 
more successful than was the republican gov- 
ernment of Castelar in putting it down. Spain 
has been nearly in a state of despair over it. 
About a month ago a German subject, who 
happened to be within the Carlist lines, was 
shot by Carlist orders. Bismarck’s wrath was 
now aroused, for he saw his opportunity had 
come. His Berlin organ spoke out in those 
tones of menace which are never used in that 
quarter till he is ready to strike. The French 
government was accused of conniving with the 
Carlists, of permitting them to draw military 
supplies from France, and to use French soil. 
Simultaneously with these accusations a Ger- 
man squadron was ordered to cruise on the 
Franco-Spanish coast line, and keep an eye on 
French intercourse with the Carlist insurgents. 
But Bismarck did not desire Germany to stand 
foremost in this quarrel; for Spain was the 
party primarily aggrieved by the conduct of 
France. So, at the same time, Spain startled 
Europe by addressing a remonstrance to the 
French government—such a remonstrance as 
France has not received from Spain for a very 
long time. The offences of France, in the Car- 
list business, were specified, and redress was 
demanded in a tone that must be called decid- 
edly imperious. Everybody knew what this 
meant. You could see the gigantic shadow of 
Bismarck behind the person of the President 
of Spain. Only this could have given Serrano 
the courage to assume such an attitude as he 
suddenly took. Bismarck’s German subject 
had been shot by the Carlists, and this required 
the servives of a German squadron; but France 
had also offended Spain by encouraging the 
Carlist rebels (which offence Spain has endured 
for years), and so poor old Spain must step 
suddenly to the front, and demand an explana- 
tion from France. It was a great stroke of 
policy for Bismarck. Spain has been without 
a friend in Europe; her government has for two 
years been recognized by none of the great 
powers; she is distracted with rebellion, she is 
impoverished to bankruptcy; France is in con- 
nivance with her enemies. Suddenly Bismarck 
steps forward, with the most magnificent army 
in the world at his back; he offers her his hand; 


he loans her money; he enters in iation 
with all the great powers to ccoure te Pen. 
tion of her government; and he directs her to 
give France a solemn warning, which he is pre- 
pared to support with all his power. 

Such a step must have two results. It must 
draw the Spanish government close to Germany ; 
and it must not only tend to alienate Spanish feel- 
ing from France, but to put these two powers in 
antagonistic attitudes. Germany has earned 
the gratitude of Spain; France has earned the | 
animosity of Spain. 

Thus things stand at present. 
redress from France, and Germany sustains her. | 
Germany asks the great powers to recognize | 


Spain demands 


from several of them. A German fleet is in 
the Bay of Biscay; and an Italian fleet has 
been sent to cruise on the eastern Spanish coast, 


near Barcelona. The British government, 


ish subjects and the Carlist rebels. 

France of course is helpless. She sees Bis- 
marck’s design, knows he is ready to humiliate 
her again, and feels unable to take such an atti- 
tude as was formerly her wont under such cir- 
We do not know the terms in 
which France has replied to Spain, but the 
reply must have been placatory, for the dis- 
patches inform us of a cessation of Frenclr con- 
nivance with the Carlists, and announce that 


recognizing the Spanish republic. 

In whatever way this affair may end, Germany 
must be the victor, and France must feel that 
she has alienated another of her neighbors. 





VACATION LETTERS. 


fore another year. 
building, the projector having recently buried a 
beautiful and promising young daughter, which 
circumstance led him to think of devoting a 
portion of his wealth to purposes of female 


education. 
THE HUNNEWELL GARDENS. 


From hence to the Hunnewell estate the way 
is shady and not far distant, and we soon found 
ourselves at the gate. The grounds rise di- 
rectly from the lodge at the street, the whole 
for the most part being elevated, except where 
it slopes toward the lake. It seems to me the 
place must be of more than a hundred acres in 
extent. A considerable portion is a cultivated 
wood, if I may use the term, consisting not 
only of all the common New England trees, but 
also very many not natives, through whose shades 
wind carriage-paths in all directions. Arbors 
and vines, flower-plots of studied beauty, and 
rock-heaps from whose interstices peep flowers 
of all kinds, greet the eye at every few steps, 
and seats at convenient distances invite to re- 
pose, while the most delicious odors and the 
music of the breezes in the tree-tops fill the air. 
A lady of the party has paid some attention to 
botany and horticulture, from whom I learn the 
names of many plants and trees. Ilere are 
magnolia trees, catalpas and hop-hornbeams—a 
tree whose foliage is similar to the elm, with 
actual hops, or what looks just like them, all 
over the branches among the leaves. We saw 
a beautiful trumpet-flower (Bigonia), a vine 
very much like the wistaria in foliage, that had 
climbed to the top of an old-tree. One of the 
ladies said that the humming-birds sometimes 
went so far into the great scarlet flowers that 
one could catch them. We saw a Yucca (fila- 
mentosa), sometimes called moonlight-plant, 
and kve’s needle and thread, growing in the 
woods. I had once seen one of these beautiful 
plants in a flower store. Ths rhododendrons 
and azalias were out of blossom, but they must 
make a most beautiful display in their season. 
Plots of holly and the shining berberice, some- 
what like the holly, grew in places along the way. 

At the summit of the hill and out of the 
woods we look down upon the blue lake, and 
across to the Durant College. The grounds 
here circle partially around the lake, and on 
one side the slope is terraced, in the Italian 
style, on which grow trees of various kinds, 
cedars, pines, yews, and others, trained into all 
imaginable forms, crosses, rings, pyramids, one 
above another, cones and cylinders. There 
are also urns, with century and other tropical 
plants along the paths, and statuary at corners, 
lions, and other figures. Directly in the path in 
one place stood an urn of bronze, or other dark 
metal. Nothing was in it, but the outside was 
ornamented with a procession of the warriors, 
gods and goddesses of antiquity. At the end of 
the path beyond the terraces we descried ‘‘a 
great stone face,” a female face, whici: seemed 
to have been carved from a block of rough 
gray granite, and which was elevated at the end 
of the path on a sort of rock-heap. The nose 
was bruised, as though she were a Penthesilea 
just emerged from battle. From thence the 
path turned, and wound down to the lake, 
through arrangements which one of our party 
described as cultivated wildness. I went down 
to the very shore, and found wild-roses dipping 
their heads in the waters. Mounting the hill 
again above the terrace, we came upon a—pa- 
goda, shall I call it? It consisted of one room, 
with windows of stained glass on all sides, en- 
circled with a verandah and surmounted with 
an umbrella-shaped roof. Just beyond this 
place is the family mansion, from one side of 
which extends the most beautiful velvet grass- 
field, with beautiful trees and woods around and 
beyond. On the other side of the house were 
extensive flower and fruit and vegetable and 
rhododendron gardens, and greenhouses and 
peachries (have I coined a word?), as well as 
graperies; also stables and dwellings for the 
work-people. Over the door of one of these 
had climbed a clematis, with purple flowers of 
wondrous beauty. We had become weary at 
this most interesting spot; variety had exhaust- 
ed, not itself, but us; and, with regrets that we 
had not more strength and time, we turn toward 
the street, hoping for another visit at no very 
distant day, farther to explore the recesses of 
the greenhouses, the depths of the woods, and 
the sylvan nooks on the shores of the lake. At 
the lodge we learn that an omnibus runs past 
to the depot five or six times during the day, of 
which accommodation we were most glad to 
avail ourselves. 

IN TOWN AGAIN, AND A GHOST. 

Next to possessing enterprise and shrewdness 
one’s self is the advantage of having friends and 
acquaintances who possess these qualifications. 
One of the ladies of the Wellesley party, in her 
peregrinations among the studios, had found a 
ghost that she considered a fine work of art, 
and suggested that I also get a glimpse of it. 
To say nothing of curiosity, not to be outdone 
by another, even in ghost-hunting, I decided to 
go. E 

MR. MORSE’S WORK. 

But first I decided to venture up the winding 

way into Mr. Morse’s room, the door of which 





In the Suburbs, 

TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, Aug. 15, 1874. 

AT WELLESLEY. | 

We were a small party, only five of us, who | 

set out one day on the Worcester road for this | 

But the four ladies who that day admit- 


| 


place. 


ted me to their companionship constituted a ideal, rather than otherwise, an experiment, in | 
quartette of as bright women as one would! anticipation of a larger bust. 


When we left the cars at the! 


very pleasant and a very long ride, for forty | 
cents. But there was no omnibus in waiting, | 
as we expected, to take us to the Hunnewell | 
gardens, a mile distant, and we must walk. 


road and beneath the hot sun; but there were 
some shade-trees by the way; besides which 


these ladies had an expedient of their own for | 
Sphynx- Mr. Gould's studio, Hamlet's ghost, or, rather, 
‘that of Hamlet's father. 


beguiling the tediousness of the way. 
like, they gave out riddles and conundrums; 


{ 
It | 
seemed rather formidable at first, over the dusty | 
istic, as sweetness is that of Parker. 


I always find open. He has now finished a 


|larger bust of Mr. Parker, which, I think, is 


equally satisfactory to his friends as the smaller 
one. He has asmall bust of Mr. Sumner, which 
is Sumneria, all will admit, though not a perfect 
likeness of Mr. Sumner in his last days. Nor 
did Mr. Morse wish it to be such. It is an 


He had modeled 
a head of Paine, Tom Paine, as he was termed 
in days past. He had a small picture tor a 
guide, but that would hardly justify the bold, 


strong lines of the sculpture. These must be | 


supplied by the spirit that erects a memorial 
building for the man. It is truly a magnificent 


head. Strength, I should say, is its character- | 


MR. GOULD'S. 
But, as I said, I am in pursuit of a ghost at 


The hour at which I 


and such was the influence of their ready wit! called I found was untimely, yet 1 was admitted 


that I actually hitupon the true solution of one, 
a circumstance that never occurred to me be- 
fore. 
good at guessing, I will copy the riddle. 
A REMARKABLE FALL. 
“Not on frozen ice or snow, 
But wholly upon British ground; 
Excelsior was their device, 
Though great their fall was found. 
“They did not climb for wealth or fame, 
But followed cuty’s call; 
They were united in their aim, 
Divided in their fall.” 

Who were these two remarkble classic per- 
sonages who unitedly aimed so high, and divid- 
ed fell? ‘Tell me who can, ye youths and 
maidens fair.” 

THE DURANT PLACE 

We came to a lodge, the entrance to finely 
cultivated grounds on the shores of a beautiful 


AND COLLEGE. 


sheet of water, and, presuming it was the Hun- 
newell place, we entered. It proved to be that 
of Mr. Durant, who is building a female col- 
lege near, the roofs of which we could see 
above the trees as we rested in the grateful 
shade of the piazza, which privilege the keeper 
of the place kindly allowed us. We could see 
| more of the building from the heights of the 
| Hunnewell place, from whence also across the 


/to the sepulchral chamber. No disrespect in 


| the epithet. It is certainly applicable to the 


For the benefit of those who may not be | dwelling of a ghost, such an one as this, espe- 


cially, could the whiteness be yellowed by time, 
| and the room be darkened toa twilight gloom. 


agonized, almost terrified, expression of the 
‘raised, hollow eyes, surrounded by the thin 
| beard and floating hair, that immediately be- 
; neath the plumed helmet suggestive of a ban- 
| dage, constituted a whole sufficiently ghostly. 
| Whethe¥ all ghosts should be pictured so 
'gloomily I’m not certain; but it seems to me 
‘the artist had a good conception of this one 
jof the play, the doleful expression of the 
marble being in keeping with one returned to 
| earth to reveal such fearful wrongs and to plead 
tor such sudden and complete retribution for 
the authors, at whose apparition the son could 
| only exclaim, ‘‘Alas, poor ghost!” 

| Jane GREEN. 


|The sunken cheeks, the prominent nose, the | 
| 





From Old Orchard Beach. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
} Ocean HovseE, 
' Orv Orcuarp Beacn, Saco, Me., Aug. 12, ‘74. 
FROLICING. 


| will not be ready for educational purposes be- | 
It is said to be a memorial 


may be neither, in the full sense of the term, 
meet for the time-being on one grand level, 
seemingly bent upon having a good time gen- 
erally ; luxuriating in the wealth of feam-crested 
waves; promenading and chattering like mag- 
pies; retiring late to be ‘‘roared” to sleep by 
the great, dashing waves. A conglomeration of 
camp-mecting, the Beecher-Tilton scandal, and 
the wonders of Barnum’s hippodrome; a little 
of everything, and a good deal of nothing; and 
that is Old Orchard as it really exists at the 
present time. Each one ean choose his own 
| pet amusement, and pursue it; his own favor- 
| ite topic ot conversation, and discuss it; find 
his affinity, and perhaps meet his fate; who 
can tell? Each day brings its fresh arrivals; 
now, a gay party, or a solitary individual, from 
New York; nexta scientific delegation from the 
modern Athens; and then a company of de- 
termined fleasure-seekers from Montreal and 
Quebec. It is astonishing to see how all these 
tourists from different cities and climates, and 
even different countries, blend in one common 
brother and sisterhood. 
THE STYLES. 

In the brilliant dances, which are nearly of 
nightly occurrence at the Ocean House, tall Miss 
McFlimsey, from Gotham, is whirled around 
in the fascinating waltz by a short and rather 
corpulent Canadian, with a pink moustache and 
‘real peach-blossom” complexion. Staid Miss 
Prim, from the ‘‘Hub,” straight as an arrow 
and dignified as a very queen, dances elegantly 
with a round-faced cavalier from New Jersey; 
and then a fine-formed English gentleman, with 





| night eyes. This is all very charming. 
| marvel that this popular resort is crowded with 
visitors. Cool, refreshing, invigorating and in- 
viting are words which express what Old Or- 
chard is, as nearly as we can define it. Every- 
body pleased, and nobody envious or jealous; 
each attending to what suits him best, without 
interference from either guests or hotel proprie- 
tors. Happy Old Orchard! 

HOTELS. 

The Ocean House is a hotel of peculiar at- 
tractions. A ‘‘welcome” in large letters of 
evergreen greets your eye as you enter the 
| spacious dance-hall, on your way to the ample 

and cheerful dining-room. This ‘‘welcome” 
| you feel, as well as see, whether you sit at its 
tables, rest in its well-furnished parlors, prome- 
| nade upon its broad piazzas, or trip lightly upon 
its smooth dance-floor to the sound of beguiling 
music. Occasionally, or about once a week, 
what is justly termed a ‘“‘grand hop” is given at 
this house; then the beauty, elegance and fash- 
ion of the great cities gather in one grand, 
tumultuous tide, and all are alike light-hearted 
and happy. 





MODES OF ACCESS. 
Virtually, Old Orchard Beach is accessible by 
twe railroads from Boston or Portland—the 
Eastern and Boston and Maine. From North 
Conway, and many important cities and towns 
in Eastern Massachusetts, the Eastern railroad 
accommodates the travelling public by convey- 
ing passengers to the very doors of any of the 
hotels at this beach. Comfortable coaches are 
run from Saco by this company, connecting 
with both inward and outward trains, without 
additional charge, upon their through tickets 
purchased in Boston, Conway, or Portland, and 
many stations. This is a great convenience to 
those unaccustomed to eastern travel, and for 
ladies especially who are travelling alone. A 
delightful carriage drive after a car ride of fifty 
orahundred miles, as the case may be, isa pleas- 
ing, rather than a disagreeable, change for most 
tourists. We speak of the means of access 
from the faet that many people will read the 
glowing descriptions and enthusiastic praises of 
some newspaper correspondents, and be very 
| much elated over the charms of the place they 
| are describing, and will half decide to visit it the 
| next trip they make; but how on earth to get 
| there is the first consideration. Oh, that is a 
!conundrum, and many people who are not 
| good at guessing give it up. 


| CAMP-MEETING ATTRACTIONS. 


| This week camp-meeting engrosses the at- 
| tention of those who enjoy worshiping in the 








bishness” peculiar to some watering-places. | a sense of relief that I found myself on the way 
The wealthy and the literary, and those who | of my own free-will! Commentis unnecessary. 


notice; the piles of balls and shells; the huge 


| magazines with tons and tons of ammunition; 


It was a charming sail; crisp, fresh air, enough 
of ‘* stir” on the water to keep one wide awake ; 
good Company, and plenty of it—for let me tell 
you, my friend, that people are beginning to get 
their eyes open to the solid comfort of travel, 
and, are gradually, each season, coming in 
increased numbers to this El Dorado; fine ap- 
pointments —for the boats on this line are 
second to none—and a day made to order. 
Such accessories as these speak their own lan- 


the quarters for officers and men; the mess- 
Tooms, etc., etc. ; but we didn’t go into its sub- 
terranean passages which underlie it clear to 


and confided to us that he ran away from home 
and ‘listed for twelve years, giting his right 
|mame but his wrong occupation, for fear his 
| master should find him out. What a comment 
guage. Ocean travel and lake travel are not a on the harshness of men to whom boys are 
bit like the Bay of Fundy travel; of course, | “bound” to learn trades! But our visit to the 
| you don’t go out of sight of land, so you feel | citadel was a very satisfactory one, and we 
| called upon to stay on deck, for you wouldn't thanked our guide heartily as we bade him good- 
| lose anything tf you could help it, would you ry bye with a cordial hand-shake. 

DIGBY GUT. HOTELS, CHURCHES, ETC. 

After a sail of three hours or so we came to} ‘There are several good hotels here; the ‘In- 
the celebrated Digby Gut—not a euphonious | ternational,” ‘ Halifax,” ‘‘ Lovett House,” ete. 
name, certainly; but oh, so beautiful! One We chose the ‘‘International,” as it has recently 
catches a glimpse of almost heavenly loveliness | been taken by a Yankee proprietor, and we felt 
as he looks through this narrow pass, guarded | instinctively that it would prove ‘‘homey ;” and 
on either side by high banks covered with rich | it surely did. The gentlemanly landlord, Mr. 
foliage, to the blue, still waters of the Annapo- | Johnson, has his guests’ comfort at heart, and 
lis basin. Poets of all ages have apostrophised | we found airy rooms, good table, courteous at- 
the lovely lakes of Scotland and Switzerland, | tendants, nice carriages and drivers, fine com- 
and I have always believed every word they | pany, and all the accessories which are so com- 
write so glowingly, and, but for the tenth com- | fortable to the weary traveller. Our stay was 
mandment, might have been very impatient un- pleasant in every sense of the word. I at- 
der the impression received! but I can assure | tended church at St Paul’s, the English cathe- 
you, my friend, that if any one of them all could dral, on Barrington street. This edifice is very 
have rested on these shores, or seen this broad | old, having been built in 1750; and I wish some 
sheet of water so lovingly encased within their | of our zealous demolishers could see with what 

care the people-here guard it and ward off any 
| approach to decay from their venerable and re- 





sheltering arms, he would have spent many an 
hour in gazing, and left to an admiring world 





| 


an exquisite moustache, who spells hifalutin | this on our own continent, and thousands going 
without the h, ‘‘does” the quadrille with a! every year to Europe to see what cannot surely 
graceful Southern belle of raven locks and mid- | show more of beauty! 


No | foreign ground? 


All| vered church. No _ postoffice within its borders 

and no bickering over its sale, it is kept ten- 
‘derly in the old style, and its walls are covered 
Who cares that this is, with tablets and memorials of the lead, many 
Wio cares that the dear of them decorated with the family coat-of-arms. 
| It seats nearly three thousand, and has pews by 
| the hundred. I wasn’t satisfied with attending 


|church there, but went up the next day and 


page on page of enthusiastic description. 


‘*stars and stripes” are only invited guests? 

Rest assured they are honored guests who come 

here, and this beauty is shown very proudly. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

But here we go through; a dapper littie Eng- | The Catholic cathedral will be very’beautiful 
lish cutter dances on the waves near; the guns} when finished. The Y. M. C. A. building is a 
don’t look very suspicious, for our cousins are ' fine one, and very thorough in its appointments. 
our brothers as well; and, besides, an officer of | The Parliament buildings are situated in the 
the cutter is at our elbow, a passenger with us. | center of a large square, and are built of gray 
The basin is large, and it has been said that! freestone. We went into the assembly rooms, 
the whole British navy could comfortably ride | legislative council-chamber, library, etc., and 
at anchor within its shelter. Several towns are| through the kindness of Mr. Nugent saw the 
on its shores; Digby and Annapolis the largest. | portraits, original and life-size, of kings, queens 
The land surrounding it is very fertile, and cel- | and governors which grace the walls; but the 
ebrated for its fine fruits. Digby cherries have | autograph of Queen Victoria had a local value, 
a wide name—and justly, too; we tested them. | and as I looked at it I wondered why the im- 
Don’t you want to come here for asummer? A/ press of one hand should speak so much more 
Halifax merchant whom we met told us he had | loudly than that of some other hand—mine, for 
rented a farm in Digby—house with commodi- instance! but it did. I looked at hers, but she 
ous rooms, furnishings and all, for four dol-| will never look on mine! We drove out to 
lars a month! But perhaps you think four | Spring Garden in a funny little horse-car, only 
dollars a day at some fashionable resort, where | one door and no opening windows, no tonduc- 
nature does nothing and ‘‘ style” everything, tor, and a boy driver. He does not change his 
is more to the purpose. I don’t! and I willnot. | horses, but turns the whole thing around on a 
On the left, as we near Annapolis, along arm) 8Wivel. He carried us unwittingly by our des- 
of land extends down, dotted by the residences | tination, and, on our expressing regret, he said 
of rich merchants, and representing enormous | he would carry us back again. Accordingly he 
accumulated wealth, unpretending in their ap- | swivelled us around and drove us back. Who'll 





looking.” 
ON THE WAY. | seen ours! 
How much I have had to say of the trip so | 
far, and, yet we are only half way to Halifax. | 
We take the cars here over the Windsor ant 
Annapolis railway for the rest of the journey. | ‘‘Atlantic” met her doom; though I don’t know 
Our company, formed of congenial spirits, met | 4nything about such things, it yet struck me as 
here for the first time, find seats on the com- | Very strange, looking at the surroundings, that 
fortable car, still together—close companion- | the disaster could have happened, free and open 
ship has made us very friendly; and, for the las the bay is. Further on, over the beautiful 
time being, we feel that we have known each | “‘ northwest arm” drive, we saw the residence, 
other fur years. We meet on every hand the 
greatest consideration and kindness, and the 
enigmatical Smith, Brown or Jones is always 
near to give you any information very courte- | defence of the city; the poor-house, seven 
ously and understandingly. He stamps you at stories high (Heaven help the poor paupers 
once as an “ American,” and he may be astute | who have to do such systematic climbing!) ; the 
enough to dub you ‘‘ Yankee ”"—don’t resent it | penitentiary, beautifully situated; many elegant 
if he does, my friend; for ‘‘ Yankee,” here, is | residences ; and so on to Bradford basin; and the 
but another name for everything smart and cute. | principle of the *‘choicest goods in the smallest 
The country we are flying through is the , bundles” applies here. I went to the postoftice 
most lovely part of Nova Scotia, and is tke ina fine, large building, and to the museum in the 
* Acadia” of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline.” We | 
follow the river Avon—over which, further on, | that they haven't seen ours! I coald tell you 
is built an iron railway-bridge, a fine specimen | Ve 80 much more about Halifax, and yet I only 
of engineering—for some miles, and the whole | staid three days; how much there must be that 
deepens in interest as “Cape Blomidon,” way I can say nothing about! I don’t believe in 


OTHER SIGHTS. 
We drove around the city, and out into the 
suburbs, and saw the place where the ill-fated 


Brown; some curious mounds, called the ‘ Pi- 
rates’ Graves”; the old, old tower, built for the 





| open air. Camp-meeting at Old Orchard has 
| not become, proverbially, a week of rain, as is | 
| the case with the Hamilton camp-meeting in| 
| Massachusetts; so we are not dreading its ap- 
| proach on that account, and it will, no doubt, 
prove a very interesting and refreshing season 
| to those who do not forget the great obligations 
| they are under and the thanks due to Him from 
whom cometh every good and perfect gift. 


MATERLAL FOR RETROSPECTION. 


Grand Pré!”—and then comes the thrill| at no distant future. 





A visit to Old Orchard at this season of the 


_ year will never be obliterated from the memory | 


in a lifetime; its recuperating influences, its 
| rest and perfect freedom, its genial visitors, its 
| kind and courteous hosts, its inviting groves, 


| 
! great dashing waves, that sing their monotonous 


song in your ears forever and ever—all com- | 


bine to make You forget every harrassing care 
,of the work-a-day world. You sit «nd watch 


‘its dashing breakers, coming with terrible force 


}one, I can never be on any spot, whether of, 


off on the Bay of Fundy, looms up so conspic- | Judging properly of a place in such a flying 
Soon the train slackens its | Visit; but I saw enough to make me want to see 
| more, and I have it in my mind to come again 
| Will not some of you 
M. P. C. 


uously before us. 
speed, the conductor opens ie door, shouts 


. R | 3 9 
which evidences to you how real all that won- | come with me? 


derful poem is. Here is the ‘* forest primeval,” vO TES {ND CO UMENTS 
a A 4ha smh ee . 


and, | 

‘‘Inthe Acadian land on the shores of the Basin 
of Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand 
Pré 





Valparaiso has a Rev. Mr. Beer. It is not 

| stated whether he ever gets at lager-heads with 

his congregation. 

Lay in the fruitful valley. | “Who is that foreign lady with the low-cut 
stretched to the eastward, | dress?” asked a bystander at a party. ‘That is 

Ginieg she village tte nayiciand pasture to Racks | Mrs. Chemisoff—a Russian lady.” 


without number.” 
It was all before us; and in imagination we| It is promised that the new Globe. Theater of 


Vast meadows 


| its twelve-mile stretch of hard, white beach, its | saw and heard it all, and the years gone by since | this city will be dedicated Dee. 7th, when Max | 


‘« Evangeline ” lived her life and died her death | Strakosch and an Italian opera company will 
For begin a three-wecks’ engagement. 

A minister asked a tipsy fellow, leaning up 
history or song, that has been memorialized, | against a fence, where he expected to go when 
without identifying myself with its very spirit. | he died. ‘If I can’t get along any better than 


were but a few of the moments of eternity. 


the cells and dungeons for refractory soldiers ; 


the water's edge, and extend over two miles. | 
Our guide gave us much valuabie information, | 


roamed all over it, it being open every day to all. | 


| be easily worked, and so moves a comparatively 
large tonnage with a small crew. 

A tricolor flag on the summit of the Metz 
| cathedral, which has been a constant eyesore to 
| the Germans, has just been removed, a reward 
, of 100 thalers having been offered for the feat, 
which was attended with considerable danger, 
as, after the top of the Gothic tower was reached, 
two balls had to be scaled to reach the flag-staff. 
; Demange, a house-painter, at Metz, accom- 

plished the feat. He had provided himself with 
|two planks for scaling the balls, and on sur- 
| mounting the first he staggered, and everybody 
| expected him to fall, but he recovered himself, 
reached the flag-staff, lowered the French tri- 
color and substituted a German flag of black, 
white andred. Previously, seven Germans had 
failed in the task, two of whom lost their lives. 


j A correspondent, speaking of Belgium, the 
‘neutral country par excellence of all Europe 
(seeing that England, France and Germany 
are all equally interested in maintaining, and 
| determined to maintain, its independence), men- 
| tions, on the authority of one of the principal 

Brussels bankers, that the Pope has just in- 
_ vested 18,000,000 francs in Belgian securities. 
| The ‘‘Peter’s pence,” received so plentifully 
| during the past few years, must be placed some- 
| where, and tke holy father would scarcely like 
to leave church property within the reach of 
| faithless Italy, fickle and disturbed France, or 
| openly-hostile Germany. Under these cireum- 
| stances, it does not seem improbable that he 
| should have chosen Belgium as the safest coun- 
| try for Papal investments. 


{ 
| 


1 oO 


Celia Burleigh says in one of her lectures 
that, ‘‘calling on a friend one day, I found the 
usually sunny-faced pet of the household con- 
vulsed with sobs. A glance into the play-room, 
where I had had many a good frolic with the 
small mamma and her large family of dolls, 
showed what was amiss. “The destroyer’ in the 
shape of a big brother had ‘come down like the 
wolf on the fold,’ and all the dollies were doing 
| duty as Blue Beard’s slaughtered wives. 
were suspended by their hair, others by their 
necks, while several had been beheadgd and 
were scattered in ghastly confusion he the 
floor. ‘Never mind, darling,’ said the mother— 
‘never mind, brother Will has only ripped off 
their heads; I can easily mend them and make 
them just as pretty as they were before.’ ‘Yes 
mamma,’ sobbed the little one; ‘but you can't 
d their feelings.’ And just here is the 


Some 





} 
| men 
| 


| trouble; a child's feelings, wounded by injus- | 


tice, are difficult to mend. I once saw an ele 
| gant woman draw herself up proudly, oamear- 
| ing the name of a gentleman who had asked to 


be presented to her: ‘Excuse me,’ said she, 
ignoring the proffered hand; ‘when I was a very 
| little child I received at your hands the one in- 
_jury which I have never forgiven. You may 
' have forgotten the jest of coiling a dead snake 
| about a little girl's arm, but the little girl has 
| not forgotten it, and never will.’ It would be 
|wellto remember that no impressions are so 
enduring as those made upon the mind of the 
_ child.” 


pearance, but so “ homely ” and “ contented- |do that in Boston? They are very proud of | Elizabeth Cady Stanton thus confesses how! 
‘their public gardens; but, then, they haven't | she canvassed and what she learned in Michi- | 


| gan in connection with the woman-suffrage 
| cause: ‘Being frequently told that women did 
| not wish to vote, I adopted the plan of calling 
‘for a rising vote, at the close of my lectures; 
| and on all occasions a majority of the women 
| would promptly rise up. Knowing that the 
| men had the responsibility of voting before 
| their eyes, and might be diffident about rising, 
| I reversed the manner of expression in their 
‘case, requesting all those in favor of woman 


at Cow Bay, of the famous oarsman, George | suffrage to keep their seats and those opposed | 


to rise up, thus throwing the onerous duty of 
| changing their attitudes in the opposition. So 
| few arose under such circumstances that it was 
| somewhat embarrassing for those who did. 
| Michigan would be a grand State in which to 
make the experiment of woman-suffrage, for 
| the women are really of a superior order. They 
| have their libraries and literary associations, 
| and state-rooms in nearly all the large towns in 
'the State. Mrs. Jenney of Flint, a person of 
| . 
| cratic e 
; many years ago. Some of these contain over 
| two thousand volumes, arranged in cheerful 
; rooms that serve as a lady’s exchange, where 
| they meet at regular intervals for literary con- 
| versation and improvement. Mrs. Lucinda 
Stone, of Kalamazoo, has been in the habit of 
| giving courses of parlor lectures to ladies on 
art, history and architecture, beside traveling 
with large parties in Europe and teaching them 
the philosuphy of history amid the classic asso- 
| ciations, the glories and ruins, of th old world. 
| The friends of woman-suffrage are now anxious- 
ly waiting the action of the coming Republican 
State Convention, confidently looking for a rec- 
ognition in their platform. 
Messrs. Chandler and Ferry, voted and made 
| speeches in Washington last winter in favor of 
| woman-suffrage in the Territory of Pembina, 
one is inclined to hope much from the political 
| leaders of Michigan.” 


} 
| 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
| David Barker, the poet, of Exeter, Me., has 











from the vast beyond, and think long, long | Several fine settlements, some cities, some | I do now,” he said, ‘‘I shan’t go anywhere. I'll been made A.M. by Bowdoin College. 


{thoughts; you grow oblivious to everything 
earthly, and are grasping at the depths of eter- 

| nity, and wonder you could ever be distracted 
by earth's trivial cares. 

A PUFF—GRATUITOUS. 


entitled to the palm at Old Orchard. Between 


| 


towns and many villages, dot the country; and | stay where I am!” 
when I tell you that between Annapolis and| ‘The following is a yerbatim copy of a letter 
Halitax the train stops thirty-four times, where recently received by a schoolmaster ‘‘out West” 


| In Mr. Stoddard’s ‘* Anecdote Biographies of | 


| Thackeray and Dickens,” just out, is the follow- 
| ing concerning Thackeray, told by Mr. Reed of 


not long ago there was no train at all, you can from a farmer: ‘‘Cur, ass, you are a man of no Philadelphia: Walking home with the great 
| form some estimate of the increasing importance | legs and I wish to inter my sun in your skull.” | satirist from a dinner given to him in Philadel- 


| 


| 


I should like to tell you of every one; for of as you are a man of knowledge I wish to enter 


500 and 600 guests can be accommodated, and |the many colleges, many schools, and many my son in your school.” 


all are made happy and comfortable. This 
, house is under the general supervision of Col. 
| R.:E. Drake, a gentleman of many years’ expe- 
| rience in hotel management, and who under- 
| stands catering to the diversified demands of 
an exacting public. The managing clerk, al- 
| though not a veteran in years, may be termed 
| such in keeping a public house, and endeavors 
| to make everything as smooth and comfortable 
as possible for all who are sheltered under its 
spacious roof. Mr. Manson Laury attends to 
office matters generally, assisted by Mr. H. F. 


, Milliken, who, in a most efficient manner, dis- | 


| charge the many duties devolving upon them in 
their responsible position. Thus combining a 
pleasant public house with the numerous outside 
attractions, Old Orchard woos the pleasure- 
| seeker to linger till the mild harvest-moon shall 

have fulled and waned, and even until the frosty 

finger-tips of autumn shall have set the maples 

and oaks aflame in the groves and forests, and 
| the nuts begin to turn a ripe brown and scatter 
' their shells at your feet. 

FLorence KimBatt. 





From Nova Scotia. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Hauirax, N. S., Aug. 12, 1874. 
UP THE BAY OF FUNDY. 
The celebrated Bay of Fundy lay so invit- 
ingly before us, promising only forty miles of 
| sea-travel, that, one day, when fog was in a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


farms, all are interesting and all are thrifty. Every sensible man knows that the woman- 
HALIFAX—THE CITADEL. | suffrage reform has no more to do with tke 

We arrived at Halifax late in the evening, | Beecher-Tilton scandal than a last year’s alma- 
well tired, and gave ourselves up readily and nac has with the weather of these dog-days. 


> a 2 -..,.. There is a vital principle in woman-suffrage, 
without the slightest demur to a good-night’s and though all its advocates are proved as un- 


jsleep. This English city is built on the side of worthy as a few are known to be, it will not hin- 


| 
| 


“‘state of quo,” we took passage on the fine’ 


steamer ‘*‘ Empress,” which plies daily between 
St. John and Halifax, for a trip to the latter 
city. 


All my life I have been in the habit of 


hearing things consigned to ‘‘ Halifax,” and if 
| ‘Gay and festive” is the term applicable to all the people and things sent there have 
| beautiful lake Wauban we could hear the work- Old Orchard Beach. Dancing and song and_ reached the desired haven it must be full of in- 
_men on the inside. The structure is of brick, | merry-making, with, occasionally, a little in- congruities, to say the least; but I believe I 


a high hill, and presents a fine appearance. | der the final triumph of the principle.— Boston 
|The first thing to notice is the Citadel, built on -Vews- 
|the top of the hill. Itis an immense structure, 
| and its fortifications cover many acres. ‘There 
is stationed here at present the Eighty-seventh 
Regiment, six hundred strong, and they alter- 
nate yearly with the Sixty-ninth, who now oc- 
'cupy barracks at the north end of the city. 
The approach to this stronghold is on a grand 
scale, and a prettier walk cannot be imagined 
than that leading up the height; and the view 
from the top is the very finest. Let’s pass in! 
| Ot course sentinels stand on guard, and the re- 
mark of one ot them to a comrade when I sent 
‘him witha message to the acting officer— ‘Jim, 
| you attend to it whilst I'm gone;” ‘‘yes,” said 
i Jim, ‘* I'll see the gate doesn’t move!” for, in- 
| deed, that was the only catastrophe that might 
be apprehended—impressed me fully with the 
' fact of how far ceremony might be carried. And 
all this while we haven't got in; but we soon 
‘catch sight of our messenger, returning with 
full permission to reconnoitre; and it was grat- 
ifying to note the satisfaction on his face as he 
saw the ‘‘ gate hadn’t moved,” and “ Jim had 
attended to it.” Accompanying him was a 
‘*broth of a b’y from Dublin,” who was to act 
as guide, and in a very gentlemanly manner he 
performed the duty. The first thing was to 
register our name in a book kept for the pur- 
pose; it was a great book and contained yards 
of names. We walked on the parapet and saw 
{the city and surrounding country. We saw the | 
4cannon with their gaping mouths pointed bay- 


Now that James Lick has given $150,000 for 

| a monument to the memory of Francis Key, the 
author of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” Phila- 
delphians propose to raise $100,000 for a memo- 
rial of Joseph Hopkinson, who wrote ‘‘Hail Co- 
lumbia” fora poor singer’s benefit-night. It was 
in the summer of 1798, when there was a prospect 


stantly popular. 

From time to time we have alluded to the 
proposal of Aurora Hy°C. Phelps to make a 
home for homeless women where they might 
find work. About sixty acres of land and a 
building were purchased in Woburn. It was 
intended to use the building as a laundry, and 
build small houses near by for residences, but 


so the building is to be fitted up with workrooms 
and sleeping apartments for the present. 

A large wooden tonnage is springing into ex- 
istence in the shape of three-masted schooners. 
Anybody who notices what is going on in East- 
ern shipyards must have observed this fact. 
Within the past year there were not less than 
three hundred and seventy American schooners 
built and entered on the books, of which a large 
proportion are three-masted. We believe this 
style was introduced by the late Captain Dun- 


of war with France, and the song became in- | 


the plan is not regarded as feasible at present; | 


! é . r 
For capacity and comfort the Ocean House is | of the country. If I thought you could findroom persistent study revealed the following: ‘Sir, phia, Mr. Reed asked him, ‘‘ What do you 


| honestly think of my country?” when, stopping 
| and turning round, he answered, ‘‘ You know 
| what a virtue-proud people we Englishmen are ; 
| we think we have got it all to ourselves. Now, 
what impresses me here most is that 1 find 
homes as pure as ours, firesides like ours, the 
English language, though the accent be a little 
ditferent, and the Common-Prayer book. I am 
| more struck by pleasant resemblances than any- 
| thing else.” In a letter from Switzerland to 
| Mr. Reed, written some time after his visit to 


this country, Thackeray says: ‘‘ The European | 


| continent swarms with your people. They are 
| not all as polished as Chesterfield. I saw five 

| of them at supper at Basle.the other night with 
| their knives down their throats! It was awful! 
My daughter saw it, and I was obliged to say, 
‘My dear, your great-great-grandmother, one 
| of the finest ladies of the old school I ever saw, 
| always applied cold steel to her vittles; it is no 

| crime to eat with a knife ;’ which is all very well, 
| but I wish five of ’em at a time wouldn't.” 


In *‘Motley’s Life and Times of John of Barn- 


| eveld” he gives this lively picture of Prince Mau- | 


| rice of the United Netherlands: ‘ His life had 
'been regularly divided into two halves—the 
campaigning season, and the period of winter 
quarters. In the one his business and his talk 
| was of camps, marches, sieges, and battles only. 
| In the other he was devoted to his stud, to ten- 
| nis, to mathematical and mechanical inventions, 


and to chess, of which he was passionately fond, | 


and which he did not play at all well. A Gas- 


con captain serving in the states’ army was his | 
habitual antagonist in that game, and, although 


| the stakes were but a crown a game, derived a 
| steady income out of his games, which were 
more than equal to his pay. The prince was 


ham, a native of Martha’s Vineyard, and a good sulky when he lost, sitting, when the candles 
representative of the old-time skipper. His big| were burned out and bedtime had arrived, with 
white schooner looked like a phantom craft, in| his hat pulled over his brows, without bidding | July, comes from the Leonard Scott Publishing 
| some way born of an iceberg, she was so cold) his guest good-night, and leaving him to find | Company of New York. The contents 
ards; the bombs ready to belch at a minute's | andcloudlike under sail. But the rig proves to| his way out as he best could, and, on the con-| «Butler's Analogy, 


ditor, started the first woman’s library | 


As their Senators, | 


tray, radiant with delight when successful, call- 
ing for valets to tight the departing captain 
through the corridor, and accompanying him to 
the door of the apartment himself. That war- 
rior was accordingly too shrewd not to allow his 
great adversary as fair a share of triumph as 
was consistent with maintaining the frugal in- 
come on which he reckoned.” 

Murat Halstead, of the Cincinnati Commer- 
ctal, gives this description of how he saw Dis- 
raeli at the unveiling of the Derby statue: ‘The 
Prime Minister wore an expression of the most 
funereal gravity. He looked aged and ill. His 
closely-shaven face was very pale, with a sickly 
saffron tinge; his eyes were dull and sunken, 
and seemed to look within. The lines in his 
face are deep and strange, as those of an 
overworked and sorrowful He a 
spotless black frock-coat, buttoned about his 
slender waist and over his chest, and light pant- 
On taking his seat on 
the platform he did not remove his hat. When 
he stood up to speak he removed his hat, dis- 
closing the celebrated front curl, which is quite 
attenuated, and seems to require constant care 


man. wore 


aloons, loose and long. 


and cultivation, but kept upon his hands his 
lavender kids. Ile spoke less than ten minutes, 
gravely, heavily, slowly, without vivacity of 
tone, and but once varied from his accustomed 
attitude, leaning forward slightly, with his 
hands upon the rail of the front of the platform. 
The single variation was when he unexpectedly 
closed his address, when he deliberately raised 
his left arm and pointed with outstretched finger 
to the statue which had, he said, been raised as 
an “example.” The Prime Minister had 
| dently carefully considered his remarks. Some 
| of the sentences appeared to have been elabo- 
rately measured. Ashe spoke the words seemed 
to force themselves from his lips, which were 
not once fully opened, but contracted and 
It was amusing to 


evi- 


bulged in a curious way. 
see this consummate cosmopolitan ‘boldly’ pro- 
claiming, as he said, that Derby was one of 
those men of the highest type, such as could be 
produced in England only.” 





LITERATURE. 
The Folio, for September, has a portrait of 
| Mrs. Lingard, twenty pages of popular music, 
The Vor Hu- 
| mana gives capital miscellany nd ten pages ot 





| and other attractions.—Boston. 


| music. It is always ably edited.—Cambridge- 
| port. 
The American Social-Science Association has 
| printed a convenient manual of officers and 
| members, with its branches, constitution, and 
| notes on the annual meeting of May last. Hurd 
& Houghton, 13 Astor plaee, New York, will 
| furnish it, and all publications of the society. 


The Science of Ilealth, for September, is a 
It opens 
within illustrated article, explaining the pro- 
cess of “Digestion”; contains articles on ‘‘Ner- 
vous Force and Strychina;” “Hay Fever;” 
“How to Raise Water,” with illustrations; 
“Conservative Power of Alcohol;” ‘Disease 
and its Treatment ;” ‘‘{s Alcohol Food ?” ‘Abuse 
of Air;” ‘Quack Medicines;” ‘Preserving 
Fruits;” ‘‘Ante-Natal Self-Con- 
| trol ;” *Death-Rate R. 
| Wells, New York. 

| Avery convenient work for the learners of 
| French is entitled All the French Verbs at a 
| Glance, with practical elucidations of all the 
| French sounds, and comprehensive tables of pro- 
; nouns, by Etienne Lambert and Alfred Sardou. 
| The whole mechanism of all the conjugations is 


seasonable and excellent number. 


Influences ;” 


in Cities,” ete.—S. 


concisely stated in twelve simple rules, and ex- 
emplified by full examples under each rule. 
| No attempt at pronunciation is made, as this 


| carl only come from the lips of an educated na- 
! 


jtive. It is an ingenious and useful work.—New 
| York, Albert Mason. For sale by Nichols & 
| Hall. 


| 
| Inthe Atlantic Monthly, for September, three 
additional chapters of Mr. Howells’s new novel 


|are given; there are short stories by Bayard 


} 


| Taylor and Constance F. Woolson; and there 


| 
| are a number of sketches of travel and adven- 


same building, and I would here again remark | great executive ability, the wife of a Demo- | ture, including another installment of a ‘‘Rebel’s 


| Recollections,” by Mr. Eggleston; ‘Coney Is- 
| land,” by Mr. Shanley ; ‘‘Pescaglia,” by Mr. Jar- 
ves, and “Up the Grand Canal of China,” by a 
| writer whose name is not given; Prof. Shaler 
| writes concerning ‘*The Moon”; Mr. Alexander 
| Young has an entertaining paper on “Birds of 
| Ill Omen”; and Mr. G. P. Lathrop discourses 
| pleasantly concerning **The Novel and Its “Fu- 
!ture.” The poetry of the number is by Miss 
| Larcom, Mr. W. W. Young, Mr. N. W. Harney, 
| Mr. Edgar Fawcett and Miss L. B. Moore, and 
| each of the editorial departments is well filled. 
|} —Boston, H. O. Houghton & Co. 

The leading article in point of interest in the 
September Galary is a sketch of Marshal Mac- 
| Mahon, by Eli Reclus, the distinguished French 

litterateur, whose accurate knowledge of Eng- 
lish gives him peculiar facilities for writing this 
sketch of the most conspicuous man of Europe. 
| Another noticeable article, entitled ‘‘The Ro- 
mance of Holland House,” which is based upon 
the book of the Princess of Liechtenstein, and 
| other authorities, contains a fund of curious 
| anecdote and unfamiliar history connected with 
|this most interesting of English palaces. Mr. 
| Richard Grant White contributes a second icon- 
oclastic article upon the ‘‘Music of the Future,” 
| discussing this time the compositions of Franz 
Liszt, the great rival of Wagner in the new 
school of music. The Lady Blanche Murphy 
| is represented by a sketch of travel in Italy. 
| J. T. Headley also contributes a pleasant Italian 
| picture woven into the form ofa love story, the 
| scene being laid in Genoa. There are two 
| other love tales in the number, the best being 
‘an English one by Theo. Gift. A fair sprink- 
‘ling of poetry, and the usual departments of 
|literary criticism, science, and gossip, com- 
; plete a varied and entertaining number, well 
suited to the mcnth.— New York, Sheldon & Ca. 

Harper's Magazine, for September, opens 
| with an article by Porte Crayon *‘ On Negro 
He talks and illustrates better than 
formerly. An entertaining paper on sepulture, 
entitled ‘‘The Silent Majority,” with twenty- 
eight illustrations, is contributed by Junius 
| Henri Browne. William H. Rideing gives a 
timely and picturesque description of the South 
Sea Islands, profusely illustrated. Prof. J. E. 
; Nourse concludes his able review of the astro- 


| Schools.” 


nomical work accomplished in connection with 
| observatories in the United States. Edwin De 
| Leon shows the present condition of commerce 
|in the Southern States. A very acceptable 
paper on Thackeray, illustrated, is contributed 
by R. H. Stoddard; and John H. Snively gives 
| an interesting article, also illustrated, on the 
“Art of Perfumery.” A new serial story, enti- 
tled ‘‘Rape of the Gamp,” is commenced, with 
illustrations by Fredericks. This artist has also 
an illustration accompanying Mrs. C. A. Merig- 
hi's beautiful poem, ‘‘Roses of Florence.’ Two 
other illustrated poems are contributed by J. T. 
Trowbridge and Nelly M. Hutchinson. There 
are poems also by Joseph Cook, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps and Helen S. Conant; and two brilliant 
short stories by Frank Lee Benedict and Con- 
| stance Fennimore Woolson. In addition there 
| are the five editorial departments—social, lit- 
|erary, scientific, historical and humorous. As 
| usual, it is a very entertaining number. 


| The reprint of the Westminster Review, for 


are: 
its Strength and Weakness ;”’” 
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os Hangration;” ‘ Goethe and Mill—a Con- 
” «The Admiralty and the Navy;” “Mr. 
physics ;” ‘‘The Emancipation 
“The Nationaliza- 
In the review 


trast; 
Lewes and Meta 
of Women;” ‘Lamarck ;” 
tion of the Established church.” 
of the “Analogy” the writer does naka accep! 
the conclusions, but gives high praise to this 
stondard text-book, and remarks that “neither 
during Butler's lifetime nor since has anything 
which can be calied an answer to his Analogy 
been attempted.” In the article on ‘‘Gocthe and 
Mill,” the manner in which the natural capaci- 
ties of both are developed is represented in 
much detail. Of **Problems ot Life and Mind, 

by G. H. Lew.s, the plan and object of the 

work are described at some length, the reviewer 
controverting his claim on behalf of science te 
control metaphysical research. The writer o1 

“The Emancipation of Women” takes the po- 
sition that women, if not actually in a state o! 
slavery at the present time, are not very fa 
removed from it, though he admits that many of 
them are ignorant of the fact. He then proceeds 
to state their grievances, and advocates femal 
suffrage as the first step toward their liberation. 
The other articles have their attractions also. 
The noticés under the head of ‘‘Contemporary 
Literature” are as full as usual. No fewer than 
one hundred and seventy new books are here 
chronicled for the quarter. 

Every Saturday (Boston) and Appleton's 
Journal (New York) keep up their welcome 
weekly visits with unflagging interest. 

St. Nicholas, for September, overflows with 
bright pictures and pleasant reading. There is 
such a wealth of good things that it is impossi- 
ble to particularize ; although “The Little Boy 
who went out te Swim” may be mentioned as 
especially curious and ingenious.—A. Williams 
& Co. 

The September number of the Nursery, the 
most charming of all juvenile magazines, is 
ready to welcome the little fulks on their return 
from summer vacation. It is a bright, fascinat- 
ing number, with joyous pictures, pleasant sto- 
ries, jingling rhymes, and songs that sing them- 
selves.— Boston, J. L. Shorey. 

Ihe Popular Science Monthly, for Septem- 
ber, presents four illustrated papers. Among 
the original contributions are articles on **The 
Alleged Antagonism between Growth and Re- 
production,” by the Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, and an address on “The Nobility ot 
Knowledge,” by Prof. Josiah P. Cooke. The 
number also contains a portrait and short bio- 
graphical sketch of Dr. J. L. LeConte, late 
president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science.—Williams. 


‘ 


Seribner’s, for September, is readable as ever 
It has a special attraction, this month, in the 
share of a story by Bret Harte, illustrating the 
ways of the pagan Chinaman. The regular se- 
rials progress pleasantly, including Mr. King’s 
*‘Great South,” in which the cotton States are 
described, Adeline Trafton’s ‘‘Katharine Earle,” 
and Jules Verne’s ‘‘ Mysterious Island.” The 
first part of a new story by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford is given in this number; also another 
illustrated poem by B. F. Taylor. A number 
of short and bright articles, with readable edi- 
torial departments, fill out the number.— A. 
Williams & Co. 

Tie opening disquisition in Old and New, for 
September, relates to the question of the union 
or separation of church and state, with especial 
reference to the position of Father Hyacinthe. 
The serials are continued, Rev. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
advancing the instruction of his ‘‘ Sketching 
Club” very pleasantly, and Anthony Trollope 
illustrating in five chapters “The Way We Live 
Now.” Mr. Hale's Troubadour's tale of ‘Ni- 
colette and Aucassin” is concluded. There is a 
readable sketch of Adirondack adventure, ‘The 
Ascent of Ampersand Mountain”; also a paper 
on “Party Treason and Civic Duty,” by Theo- 
dore Bacon; an old-time sketch of Sylvester 
Gardiner, by Esther B. Carpenter; a brief biog- 
raphy of the Emperor Tiberius; and other arti- 
eles, with an unusually tull department of liter- 
ary reviews,—Boston, Roberts Brothers. 
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While the community has generally settled 
down into te belief of the innocence of Mr. 
Beecher,-so far as a criminal intercourse with 
Mrs. Tilton or any woman is concerned, and 
while alsu it is its belief that anything fartier 
that Messrs. Tilton and Moulton can produce 
will be only the soiled fringe of a very dirty 
coverlet, it cannot be denied that there is a feel- 
ing among men acquainted with the ways of the 


world that Mr. Beecher has shown a weakness | ly feeble 


in the management of a delicate and d scredita- 
ble complication, in which he was the central 
figure, wholly unexpected from the dash and 
That he 
should have surreadered, as he confesses, the 


buoyancy of his apparent character. 


entire management of this affair into the sole 
cont.ol of any ‘‘friend”—that he should have 
been moved hither and thither as that friend 
dictated — now writing letters of humiliating 
apology and self-condemnation; now going 
from house to house as directed; now givin 

up papers when a pistol was a conspicuous inci- 
dent of the interview; now paying over with 
hardly a murmur of dissent two thousand dol- | t 
lars at one time, or at several times, and then 
mortgaging his house to raise five thousand 
dollars more, all to be given to the man whom 
he had not injured in marital ri 
he had done as to his business ¢ 

this partakes so much of the plue 


ts, whatever 
-ctions—all 
d victim of | € 
gamblers and bogus-operators that are read of 
in the newspapers that one hardly knows 
whether to accept as a conviction that he is the 
wisest fuol on this continent, or to give a little 
further play to the doubt that where there was 
such conduct there must have been some degree 
of criminality. 

This conduct of Mr. Beecher, in our judg- 
ment, will be the most difficult barrier to a fuli 
acquittal by the public from the charges made 


against him. tl 


Men who remember these things 
will shake their heads at him as he again ap- 
pears as preacher and lecturer; and though he 
further speak, or maintain, as for so long, a 
dogged silence, the impression will not be freed 
from their minds that the whole story is not yet 
known. = It is said that the committee of inves- 
tgation will fuliy vindicate him, and that the 
society cling as one man to him, listening to no 
suggestion of a cessation of his ministerial la- 
bors. We feel that this is his due from the ex- 
planations of his career which he has made, and 
from the intrinsic evidences of its probability 
and truthfulness. But, nevertheless, the singu- 
lar anomaly and inconsistency of a strong man 
yielding to the most weak and compromising pol- 
icy that ever was adopted must remain connect- 
ed with this case and be food for the doubter of 
personal purity anda jest to the scoffer of minis- 


ot 
terial morality. 


That this should be so we are 


for a leader. 


success with such a candidate. 
tie best of good wishes for Mr. Gaston in his 
legitimate sphere, we make bold to tell our 
country friends allied to his party just what sort 
of aman he is—a judgment which will be con- 
tirmed in Roxbury and Boston by any one know- 
ing their proposed candidate thoroughly, and 
who prefers telling the truth to indulging in 
complimentary platitudes. 
leader of the Democracy for thirty years past, 
we honestly say we do not recall one so utter- 
ad inefficient, and so unsuited to 
lead a party on to creditable success. 
never can win retown with such a candidate, 
vither in or out of the Governor's chair. 


Prometheus occurred. 


ary talent. 


Political Issues. 


for it. 


sidered. 


utive. 


prohibition and license in the State. 


preference. 


mocracy. 


the late civil contest. 


the good-will of all. 


with the decision. 


policy. 


Roxbury, so here. 


bodies that preceded him, either. 


his identity and individuality. 


make-up is of ease and comfort. 


The opposition to the renomination of Gov. 
Talbot in the Republican ranks seems to have 
faded out with even more rapidity than it con- 
ventrated. And there was a very good reason 
The idea that a section in the large 
towns and cities, favorable to license, on the 
rum question, should dictate to the prohibition 
wing, who constitute the overwhelming majority 
in the country, that they must surrender thei: 
convictions or suffer defeat, was one too absurd 
to be long entertained when once calmly con- 
Even if this had not been the case, the 
letermination of the prohibitionists not to be 
:gnored as a constituent element of the party 
would have worked the same conclusion. 
way now, therefore, look to the nominatiou of 
Gov. Talbot, on the 7th of October, as a fore- 
sone conclusion; and those iiquor-enthusiasts 
who are in the mood can spend their labor anu 
uoney, if they will, in securing Senators and 
Representatives, whose measures, if they should 
prevail, will be sure to be thwarted by the Exec- 
Of course, those who place the liquor 
question above everything else, and can’t stand 
falbot, will vote for Gaston; and the vote for 
the two men will test the relative strength o1 
We do not 
velieve the Congressional or other nominations 
are to be seriously affected by the gubernatorial 


We have mentioned Mr. Gaston as the com- 
petitor of Gov. Talbot; for all the indica- 
tions are that he will be nominated by the De- 
He was a Webster Whig, in the old 
times; and at the breaking up of that party it 
was hoped he would unite with the Republicans. 
But his conservative association with rich cli- 
ents and corporations kept him from the radical 
tuld, as his instincts aid convictions from the 
disloyal party that precipitated the country into 
He was content to hold 
a neutral position as to parties, and to receive 
As such, in the second 
year of the war, he was chosen Mayor of Rox- 
vury, over the Republican candidate, on personal 
grounds mainly, party having very little to do 
He served two or three 
years in that capacity, and, as things went, did 
very well—floating with the current, and never 
roughing the waters by any decisive stroke of 
Subsequently, on the annexation of 
Roxbury to Boston, he was chosen Mayor of 
this city, where something more than passive 
respectability is expected of municipal officers, 
and where, if not demonstrated, the tide of de- 
feat is pretty sure to speedily roll over them. 
This was his fate; and, while crediting him with 
the purest motives, and the most upright de- 
meanor, and the most gentlemanly courtesies, 
so that opposition, and criticism, even, are al- 
most disarined, it would be folly to claim that 
he had any conspicuous executive ability, or 
courage of action, befitting so responsible a post 
as that of either Mayor or Governor. 
He simply drifted with the 
current—the most amiable and the most ineffi- 
cient executive officer that Boston ever:-had; 
and we don’t forget several good-natured no- 


To imagine such a gentleman the head of the 
‘‘flerce Democracy,” and in the Executive chair, 
unites the ludicrous and the painful. 
they deferred to him to use him, they would 
overrun him in a fortnight, and totally destroy 
If he purposes 
being merely the figure-head of the govern- 
ment, with others to do the thinking and plan- 
ning for the State, with its thirty millions of 
debt, and the large questions of railroad man- 
agement, educational, industrial and reformatory 
direction, and all the other important interests 
to be subserved, then he is not fit to be nomina- 
ted, much less to be elected. 
hand, it is claimed he will be nu man’s servant, 
then we boldly say nature never constituted him 
He is timid of convictions; he is 
a procrastinator to an exasperating degree; he 
never was known to do anything on one day 
that he could put off tu another; his whole 
We don't 
want our friends of the Democracy to become 
ridiculous in their own eves, as they surely will 
be in ours, by the very small possible risk of 
And so, with 


If, on the other 


Compared with any 








Sex and Race. 


his vicinity. 


essfully tried. 


workings :-— 
A few mornings since, as I lingered by a 
window in the library, looking over the beauti- 
ful engravings in Mrs. Jameson’s books, two of 
the younger students, a white boy and a black 
voy, came in and established themselves in the 
window-seat opposite me. 
ing a Latin lesson; [listened to them with much 
imterest as they recited to each other. 
were bright and intelligent, but IT thought the 
white boy showed more familiarity with the 
grammar of the lesson, and the black one with 
A_ passage about 
The white boy did not 
know the story, and the black boy told it to him 
ina very clear, graphic way. 
diality between them, their evident interest in 
the lesson, and the pleasant, healthful way in 
which the two different minds acted upon each 
other, turned my thoughts again to the much- 
discussed subject of coeducation, and to that 
article in Scribner's Monthly.tor May, to which 
{ have betore referred; and I felt indignant, 
beyond the power of expression, at the utter 
unfairness, the really malignant spirit of preju- 
dice, which, unconsciously perhaps, pervades it. 


ie history and mythology. 


Again she says :— 


 rebeldom. 





sincerely r gretfal. 

world his original statement. It seems to us he | 
is too late to be of any real service in making 
up the verdict. 





Fhough holding confidential 
communications with both parties to the eon- j cl 


troversy, hia confidence was released when each | OY 


would implicate himself in some transactions 
not wholly creditable. 


of the position,-which he declined to use, and | 
fn its absence accepted the substitute that was 
offered, which was Mr. 


character wiich Mr. Beecher gives him, as also 


and poltroon in not coming to the rescue, as he 
might, of one or the other of the victims of this 
Unparalleled scandal, 


and malicious. 


| over the same book. 


ass taught by Prof. Greener, 
»sed of white and cuvlored boys. 


that the contact was 





It was well said by the Woman's Journal, the 
other week, that those who oppose the coédu- 
cation of the races usually oppose, with equal 
vehemence, the cuéducatiun of the sexes. Some 
of the misstatements on the former point have 
been admirably exposed of late in the Christian 
Register by Miss Charlotte L. Forten, a young 
lady of high education, well known to many in 
Being allied to the colored race 
by blood, and having been both a pupil and a 
teacher in mixed schools, she can give testi- 
mony of great value, especially as she writes 
from the South Carolina University, where 
the experiment of mixed education is being suc- 
She thus describes some of its 


‘They were prepar- 


‘The perfect cor- 


The colored professor is Mr. Richard T. 
Greener, a Bostonian, a graduate of Harvard, 
and a gentle:nan of high culture and fine liter- 
The students in the university are 
now about equally divided, colored and white. 
[ wish those who so bitterly oppose the **coédu- 
cation of the races” could witness the working 
of the system here, in one of the strongholds 
Perfect harmony prevails, not- 
withstanding the statement of the recent writer 
in Scribner's Monthly that there are such well- 
Mr. Moulton promises soon to lay before the | funded moral objections, to say nothing of | States and would give my life to overthrow it. | without a shock to their moral sense. 
I hate the | stage in Boston has swarmed at intervals with | dutiful daughter suggested a rear car, and the consigned him to coventry, is scarcely referred purchased liberty, lived reputably, and died 
He | troops of women in fig-leaves; and the “‘leg busi- | good lady left. 


| is very sure that he would be immediately ex- /ness,” and a class of plays from the French | 


| physical peculiarities, that the attempt to mix 
the races, which might otherwise be considered 
vain and foolish, sliould be regarded as base 
I went one day into the Latin 
It was com- 
Their seats 
: were arranged alternately, and there seemed to 
requested him, as they did, to publish what he! be the best feeling among them. 
knew. In retusing to do so, he laid himself! white boy sitting close to a very black one, his | 
open to the suspicion that what he migit offer lar thrown over tne other's shoulder, looking 
: They were neatly dressed, 
x jvery gentlemanty in their manners, and were 
Whether this idea was | equally good scholars. 
well founded or not, he at one time held the key | evidence 
either. 


I saw one) 


I saw not the slightest 
degrading to 
The white boys in this class were at 
first not allowed by their parents to enter the 
university because there were colored students 
Beecher’s statement. | anda colored professor. 
If Mr. Moulton is dissatisfied with that, and the | t be admitted to Prof. Greener’s class, and 
from nove of the students does he receive more 
hissoabibca = we thoroush deference and respect than from these. i : . : 
us confréve, Mr. F. B. Carpenter, he has 20 one | [y ig fashionable to theorize on the impossibility | depreciate the services and influence of this 
to blame so much ashinself. In fact, the pub- | of coéducation at the Suuth, but tnese are tacts | upright and consistent Congressman. The at- 
lic judgment is that he acted rather as a coward | ffem which there is no escape. 
a success in the university of South Carolina 
can be made a success elsewhere. 
is doing a work of the greatest importance here. | With emissaries to circulate in different commu- 


I am glad to see that the authorities of the col- ! nities, make their opposition seem to the unini- 


They atterwards asked 


That which is 


Prof. Greener 


We 


As in 


Unless 


They 


Both 


tion socially, as well as otherwise. He is| peneral, than it really is. 
greatly beloved by his pupils, and his example i 

is as stimulating and valuable to them as his 
earnest and interesting methods of instruction. 
She gives the following interesting account of 
her own early experience as teacher of white 
chillren in Salem, Mass. :— 

Years ago, in one of the oldest and most 
iristocratic of the New England cities, not 
many miles from Boston, colored children were 
denied the same school privileges as the whites ; 
ut long before the war the hetter feeling of 
the community was aroused, owing to the exer- 
tions of a few devoted abolitionists; separate 
schools were abolished. and a colored girl, a 
graduate of the State Normal School, was of- 
tered a situation as teacher in one of the public 
schools. She was at first transfixed with as- 
ronishment. When convinced that the offer 
was a genuine one, she of course accepted and 
entered upon her duties, but with some misgiv- 
ings, as she had learned that there was not a 
single colored pupil in the school, and that the 
children were very rough and unmanageable. 
She remembered the experiences of her early 
childhood in the prejudiced city of Philadelphia, 
ind her heart sank within her; but she resolved 
to try. She was most happily disappointed. 
Never, from the moment she entered the schoo! 
until she left it, was she reminded by word or 
act of the children that her complexion was 
different from theirs. On the contrary, she 
had the satistaction of finding some of the 
wilder spirits gradually taming under her in- 
fluence, and of forming mutual attachments 
with many of her pupils, which she will always 
remember with the keenest pleasure. After- 
wards she taught in an another scl.ovl of an en- 
tirely ditferent character, in the same city, 
where there were a few co.ored pupils, as well 
as whites. They were all girls, and some of 
the most cultivated people in the city sent their 
daughters there. Many of the parents were 
Democrats. ‘The principal was a lady of the 
highest culture and the noblest character, and 
her unfailing kindness and sympathy, and the 
perfect respect and cordiality of the scholars, 
made the duties of the young colored teacher a 
constant delight. She never thought of differ- 
ence of color. I mention this instance to show 
how greatly public sentiment may be changed 
in a few years, and how easily people may be- 
come familiarized with a state of things which 
their prejudices at first caused them to declare 
‘unnatural and impossible.” 


Natick, Milford, and elsewhere. 
movement is as reprehensible as would he the 
attacking of gentlemen on the other side of the 
question, orin any case where a difference of opin- 
ion is involved. Mr. Williams certainly should 
be subject to no such treatment, for if there is 
a gentleman in the delegation who has been 
faithful, constant, conscientions and upright, it 
is he. It is not customary in this State to re- 
jct a man after one term's service only, unless 
for some good cause patent to the minds of his 
constituency. Fortunately in this instance Mr. 
Williams's career is approved by his fellow- 
citizens. We have no apprehension whatever 
that these attacks, so manifestly biased, will 
have any considerable influence upon the dis- 
trict; but it seems due to Mr. Williams to say 
that from wide acquaintance and conversation 
with his constituents there is an apparent full 
satisfaction with the manner in which he has 
discharged his public duties. 


Lorp ano Lavy Durrerin 1x Cutcaco.— 
Chicago has had a new sensation in entertaining 
the Governor-General of Canada—a live English 
lord. The official reception accorded him by 
the authorities, on Saturday last, is described 
as having been an altogether unique affair. To 
capture a Lord-Lieutenant was not an every- 
day occurrence, and to shake hands with a lord 
and drink wine with him was an ecstasy divine 
to aldermen. Therefore they proceeded to have 
a grand glorification, such as would delight their 
hearts and distinguish their. names forever. 
Lord Dufferin is an Irishfnan by birth. The 
fimily name is Blackwood, and the Earl can 
boast plenty of patrician blood. He is a man 
of scholarly attainments, has written some 
books, and sailed around a great deaJ. He ap- 
pears to be popular in Canada, and is of most 
unassuming and amiable manners. Lady Duf- 
ferin, who accompanied her husband, is much 
younger than he is, and is evidently a lady 
of great conversational powers. She has the 
reputation of poetical genius, and is said to 
be deseended from Richari Brinsley Sheridan. 
The young Lord Clandeboye and the English 
nides-de-camp were all rather good-looking 
gentlemen, and much interested in what they 
saw. Arrived at the Grand Pacific, after hav- 
ing made a tour of the city, the party were re- 
ceived by the Mayor, Gov. Beveridge, and sev- 
eral officers of the British organizations in the 
city. In response to an address of welcome by 
the Mayor, Lord Dufferin made a nice speech, 
full of compliments for Chicago, and thanks on 
behalf of Lady Dufferin and himself for the 
extreme courtesy that had been shown them. 








MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Escape oF Marsuat Bazaine.—Maid- 
ame Bazaine publicly takes all the responsi- 
bility for her husband's escape from St. Mar- 
guerite. Moreover, for fear there may be some 
doubt about it, she has written to the French 
Minister of the Interior informing him that 
she planned and executed the affair without 
accomplices outside of her own family. This 
declaration will add to the popularity of the 
Maréchale, but it is quite possible that the 
authorities will be ungallant enough to doubt 
the lady’s word until they have proof of the 
in ot the people in the fortress. In con- 
firmation, however, of her statement, the Mar- 
shal himself has written a letter to the Minister 
of the Interior, in which he says that neither 
Colonel Villette nor any other person now in 
custody is responsible for his escape from prison. 
He declares he had no accomplices in the fort 
or elsewhere, except his wife and nephew. The 
Marshal describes how he eluded the surveil- 
lance of the jailor, and in conclusion says: 
‘‘Resenting the humiliating prison regulations, 
I felt justified in an attempt to recover my 
liberty. As I was not tried by my peers, my 
sentence was illegal.” 








Vice-PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE DuUELLO.— 
A correspondent in The Christian at Work has 
an interesting letter from Washington, recalling 
the incidents connected with the challenge to 
mutual combat sent by Senator Gwin of Cali- 
fornia, in 1858, to the then Senator Wilson. 
The writer says :— 

Mr. Wilson seems to have taken it coolly, 
and answered the same day as follows: ‘I can- 
not mistake the purport of your letter, and I 
reply to it as I replied to a similar one on a 
similar occasion two years ago—that I have 
always regarded duelling as the lingering relic 
of a barbarous civilization, which the law of 
the country has branded as a crime. While, 
therefore, I religiously believe in the right of 
self-defense in its broadest sense, the law of my 
country and the matured convictions of my 
whole life forbid me to meet you for the pur- 
pose indicated in your letter.” It cannot be 
denied that this was both sensible and Christian ; 
but it did not settle the matter. It might be 
followed by posting with the brand of ‘‘coward,” 
or by a street attack, and it was on every ac- 
count desirable to come to some satisfactory 
adjustment. Mr. Wilson evidently thought so, 
for, on the following day, after it may be sup- 
posed a very quiet night’s rest, he addressed to 
his belligerent antagonist the following note: 
‘‘Having declined to accept your hostile note, 
on the ground that I do not recognize that mode 
of adjusting personal difficulties (although I 
hold myself entitled always to the right of self- 
defense), [am nevertheless unwilling to stand 
in the attitude of refusing to make such other 
errangement of the matter as shall be just and 
honorable. I submit to you, therefore, that we 
refer the whole matter to the consideration of 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Seward and Mr. Crittenden, 
and abide their decision thereon.” What could 
be more fair? Here were two Southern and one 
Northern Senators, with Jefferson Davis at their 
head. Oae, at least, was known as not inimical 
to the duello, and another was the representa- 
tive of a State in which the resort to hostile 
combat was accepted as the legitimate method 
of settling differences between gentlemen. 

The committee accepted their office, and the | 


parties submitted to their decision. 


EpccaTIon IN THE District oF CoLumBIa.— 
The School Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia have effected a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the school-board system. Under the 
old government there have been three sets of 
trustees—one for the white schools of Wash- 
ington city and Georgetown, one for the colored 
schools, and one for the schools of the District. 
These commissioners numbered fifty. They 
had authority to incur expenditures, of which 
they made liberal use. The commissionefs say 
that the schools have been managed in an ex- 
travagant manner. These three boards have 
been consolidated into one, consisting of fifteen 
persons, five of whom are coloured. The pur- 
pose of this consolidation is reduced expendi- 
ture and increased efficiency. The consolida.- 
tion of the boards does not imply that there 
shall be mixed schools. The colored schools, 
which receive separate appropriations for their 
support, are to be in no way merged in the 
white schools on account of the consolidation 
of these trustee boards. Their affairs are to 
be kept as at present, entirely separate. We 
doubt if there would be any harm should they 
be merged. The fear is in the prospect only. 


RectamMaTION OF Pusitic Lanps GRANTED 
Raitroap Companies.—It appears by a state- 
ment made up from the books of the Land Office 
that 3,166,784 acres of land granted to railroads 
have reverted to the government, the compa- 
nies to which they were granted not having ful- 
filled the conditions on which these lands were 
to have been received. It has formerly been 
held that lands so granted could not revert to 
the government without subsequent legislation. 
A principle of common law was supposed to in- [ 
terfere. It has now been more sensibly and 
wisely decided that the title to granted lands 
does not pass from the government until the 
conditions of the grant are fulfilled, the intent 
of Congress being not to grant the lands abso- 
lutely or without conditions, which, one would 
think, had always been sufficiently obvious. 
The lands in question are distributed as follows : 
Jacksonville, Pensacola and Florida railroad, 
600,000 acres; Pensacola and Louisville rail- 
road, 165,000; Alabama and Florida railroad, 
374,000; Coosa and Tenneasee railroad, 64,784; 
Mobile and Girard railroad, 300.000; North 
Louisiana and Texas railroad, 250,000; St. 
Croix and Lake Superior railroad, 1,186,000; 
Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw railroad, 180,000. 
It is quite time to begin iooking carefully after 
what remains of the public lands, for the pub- 
lic domain is not boundless. It is said that 
these lands that have come back to the govern- 
ment from railroad companies will soon be open 
to settlers. 





Tue ConpitIon or THE Sovutu.—We are 
glad to read that the condition of affuirs in cer- 
tain portions of the Southern States is becom- 
ing so critical as to excite the greatest anxiety 
and apprehension in the mind of the Attorney- 
General, who believes that the issues of the 
next election in the South will turn on the ques- 
tion of race; that on the one hand the whites 
will endeavor to prevent the negroes from vot- 
ing, or at least compel them to vote at separate 
places, and on the other hand the negrves will 
insist on their rights under the constitutional 
amendment. Judge Williams thinks from the 
reports he has received—and they are of a very 
alarming description, especially from Alabama, 
Tennessee and northern Louisiana—that the 
practice of assassination will be resorted to; 
that the number already killed in the South is a 
small portion to that which will be murdered in 
the near future unless some means is resorted 
to to prevent a conflict of races. The govern- 
ment is appealed to by both sides for protection, 
but, aside from giving additional instructions to 
United States attorneys and marshals to exer- 
cise every precaution to prevent violence and 
arrest and punish offenders, the government is 
otherwise powerless. In some cases communi- 
cations to the government are from military 
officers, and these are least likely to be preju- 
diced. The facts will be brought before the 
President and Cabinet at the next meeting. 
Whatever may result the North never will be- 
lieve that the blacks are the aggressors. They 
remember that during the war the women and 
children were left by the rebels to the care of 
these very blacks, and not a hair of all their 
heads was injured. They have not changed 
their natures because they are now freemen. 
Abused, it is natural that they should in time 
turn upon their oppressors; but that they ever 
began a conflict none will believe who gives any 
thought to their history or character. 


Tue Kixeg oF Denmark.—Bayard Taylor 
writes an interesting account of the reception of 
the King of Denmark at the Faroe Islands, on 
his way to Iceland to celebrate the centennial. 
The King landed at Thorshavn, the capital, 
where the Governor made a loyal address; then 
the Burgomaster followed, but at the conclusion 
of his speech he fell suddenly to the earth—and 
died! The event was not ominous, for the Bur- 
gomaster had been excited for some days pre- 
vious. The gay flags waving from every ver- 
dant roof made so much brightness that the sun 
was not missed. Every farmer and fisherman 
wore his Sunday dress, looked fresh and clean, 


Ver a = o 
and had a gloss on his curling yellow locks. A ConressepLy UNREPENTANT SEcEssIoNIsr. | 


The houses were decorated with strings of fish, | Robert Toombs says he has been “‘asked to 
run for Congress, by a great many gentlemen of | 


hung up to dry, which imparted their odors to ek pene : : 
| the district” in which he lives. But he is not 


the air. Services were subsequently held at the ; 
church, whither the people flocked in until all | moved to do s0; he declines; he would not take 


the’ seats were taken—sturdy, sun-burnt frames, | 
women as hardy as men. The former were | 


picturesque in their knee-breeches, the latter % ee 
ugly in a head-dress of black silk, tied so as to lows: “I hate the government of the United j 





and child in the district should rise up and press 


bulge out at the sides and to show long, pointed | i ; 
ends. Soon the Governor appeared in full uni- | Hes & qaceton af ponee — _ 3 
form, preceding the King. The King is near | quyernienel, cad} senpiee: ity. Ceanes-” 
sixty, but looks younger. He has a good nose 
and chin, wears a heayy moustache, and woul 
be quite handsome but’for a lack of expression in 
the eyes. He walked quickly up the aisle, nod- 
ding to the right and left, and took his place 
near the altar, whereon wax-candles were burn- 
ing. The services, consisting of hymns and a 
sermon of a safe character, were short, but none 
too short for the increasing pungency of the fish 
and leather odor. 


Herald prints what he said. 


How. Joun M. S. Wittiams.—We observe 


that there is a studied movement in certain 


he would accept a nomination. We knew /s 


tempt seems to an outward observer to be con- 
fined at least to one or two individuals, who, 








the age of a hundred and fifty years.” So muc 
| for Northern self-reliance and energy contrasted 


‘*‘can-can,” opera bouffe, and Lydia Thompson, 


di pelled from the House of Representatives if he | whuse sole’ interest arises from careless hand- | 
| should enter it; for he woutd rise, at the first | ling of the seventh commandment, has virtually well, whatever else other corporations may do. | tations, but at present small realizations. 
opportunity, and denounce the government, ; run everything else off the boards. Meantime This line, with all its connections, branches, | many are in the company we did not learn, but 
denounce all the late amendments of the con- | our city fathers have slumbered, with never a | spurs, leases, etc., is enough to puzzle one’s there is, at least, one. Its land lies rather pleas- 
stitution as fraudulent and infamous,” and pour | p!ay prohibited or a license revoked. One man- | brains to a softening only to keep the remem- antly cn the the Atlantic side of the Cape, and 
out all his feelings against them. The Atlanta ! agement has suddenly aroused them to a sense | brance thereof; but to control them all. and to/ with suitable streets, etc., might be made desir- 
We wish (with the of danger by the production of a piece supposed have every train on time, and no hitches, nor 
Worcester Spy) it would explain the aims, and | to reflect some features of the Brooklyn scandal. breaks, nor loss of connections—why, that is it 
have something to say of the patriotic spirit | I can say from observation that it contains not | skill that partakes of genius. That is what the 


and purpose, of the men who ask this man to an offensive word, expression or inuendo, not | sturdy little superintendent, J. R. Kendrick, 
does daily; and whether it be to Newport, to elsewhere, within five or six miles of town, | 
seems to be a needless waste of time and labor. | 
quarters of the eighth district of this State to| already that they are men who constantly | the Boston public. If one desires, however, to summer it fur three | 
ridicule the word Joyal ; but we did not suppose persons are caricatured cannot constitute a suf- else, on its multitudinous radiates, everything or four months, without returning to the city, 
they were ready to go quite so far as this. They | ficient grievance, as that has been done repeat- comes out riglit, and to the general satis action. he can do as well here as anywhere else.—Capt. | w 
know what Toombs thinks and feels. They | edly without notice. The committee on licenses | President Stearns, though a little backward, we | Edward Penniman has lately built a fine resi- | acres of grave-yard literature! The old church, 
know that he is an inveterate secessionist, who say that this play is ‘‘not conducive to good suspect, in his lesson, has learned that the Cape | dence, which commands a sightly view of sea | 
people will ‘‘travel,” and while he hesitated! and land. As an old whaler he illustrates his 


never has been, and never will be, ‘‘recon-/| morals.” 
about opening the road to Wellfleet, and more | craft by placing on end over the rear entrance 


structed;” and yet they desired to have him | But they must furnish some other reason for 


tality whether they ask for it or not. 


to the ‘*Black Hills,’ on the Lftle Missouri, hac 


other. 


ruthlessly invaded. 
is to the 3d instant. 


hills. 
beauty, broken up into fertile valleys and tim 


sweet water and luxurious vegetatiun. Some o 
the valleys were wonderful for floral beauty 
and forty-two varieties of flowers not noted i 
botanical authorities were gathered. 
ber is mostly Norway pine, with occasional belt 
of oak, cotion-wood and poplar. 
the hills can be divided into three ranges. O 
entering from the plains the first formatio 


ties, which it was supposed had given rise to th 
report of gold discoveries, soine of which i 


ly quartz-rock of rare color. 


35 cents was obtained from three pans in th 
ing. 


scent was made from the elevation on which th 


down toward the northward. The 


on the longitude in which they were travellin 


in camp, and everybody turned out with mess 
pans, spades, pick-axes, and tentings, but it re 


mother earth, and the fever was soon subdued 


the sea, some of them rising 2000 or 3000 fee 


losses of property or life from accident. 


the oldest save one in the United States. 


surveyor general, with all its fees and emolu 
ments, and 20,000 acres of land. The first col 


Wren. 


down with all its contents. 


1859 another fire occurred. 
soon restored, however. 


the revolution seventy. Students were forbid- 


to play at ‘ye billiards,’ 


or punishment.” In 1781 the college broke up, 
sealed, and subsequently they came into pos- 
session of the Historical Society of Virginia. 
It does not appear how long the college was 
closed, but in 1790 there was a respectable 
attendance of students. In 1788 George Wash- 
ington became chancellor of the college. In its 
list of students are to be found scions of the 
Fitzburg, Randolph, Cary, Lon-ax, Throck- 
morton, Brodnax, Montfort and Fauntleroy 
families. A student’s expenses, at the present 
time, are stated to be not over $230 a year. 

That was a college, founded by royalty, for 
patricians. As a contrast, here is the account 
of Ripon College in Wisconsin: ‘‘It was com- 
menced without population, without money, and 
without a charter, in the fall of 1850, by four 
or five men—not more. It was determined not 
to wait for a session of the Legislature in order 
to obtain a charter; time was precious. A 
temporary organization was effected under a 
general law, which was never designed for any 
such thing, but which, it was thought, might be 
made to hold water—and it did—until a charter 
could be obtained in proper form. A subscrip- 
tion paper was pushed around where there was 
not a dozen men, all tuld, to touch it; when 
there was no money and no property in the 
county, and when the little country merchants 
were actually refusing to receive wheat on 
account, at twenty-five cents per bushel. Such 
was the condition of things when Ripon Col- 
lege — then Brockway College — was started. 
The ground was staked out, in a snow-storm, 
by three men, who, together, were probably not 
worth $15,000, and no part of that in ready 
money. Still, the contracts were made, the 
walls of the uld building were pushed up, the 
timbers hauled by team over the worst of roads 
from Winneconne—were put in, the roof was 
lifted on to them, finally the windows came into 
position, and the most wonderful thing about it 
was, it was all paid for. There stands Ripon 
College now, at the age of twenty-four years, a 
splendid success, with better buildings, nobler 
grounds, and a superior appearance, to Yale at 





| with Southern helplessness and exclusiveness. 








Beecher and Tilton on the Stage. 


Every 


| 


run for Congress, and who would elect him if|even the adulterous element which forms the | 


taple of half the plays recently presented to | 
The fact that prominent 


I am inclined to agree with them. 


A New Go.p Discoverr.—It looks now as 
though one of the alleged Indian threatenings 
and the posting off of Gen. Custer’s expedition 


something behind it besides discontent on the 
one hand and the preservation of peace on the 
That there is a new gold discovery is 
probable, and hence the Sivux reservation is 
News from the expedition 
It had then been out thir- 
ty-three days, and had marched nearly 500 miles, 
having made topographical and scientific sur- 
veys of the western and southern portion of the 
The greater part of the country had been 
found to be of exceedingly wild and romantic 


bered hills, full of game, and abounding ‘n pure, 


The tim- 


Geologically 


was of red sandstone; then came limestone, 
with immense beds of gypsum, pure and clear. 
Rising higher and over the outer and smaller 
ranges of hills were found mica in vast quanti- 


quartz resembled the pure metal very closely. 
Then beds of granite began to appear, and final- 
This gave hope 
to the mineralogists and the miners who accom- 
pany them, and prospecting began in earnest. 
Occasionally for several days they were succes- 
ful in obtaining the color, and tinally a yield of 


bed of a smull creek near where they were camp- 
The miners say they never saw more fav- 
orable indications, and were sure, when a de- 


color was found, tiere would be a large find. 
The camp was some 6)J0 feet above the sea by 
barometer calculations, and the gulches all te 
miners 
thought the further north the expedition went 


the better the indications would appear, and 
they were certain there must be rich mines under 
the quartz mountains which rose on every hand. 
The discoveries created considerable excitement 


quired delicate caressing to extract a smile from 
The general height of the hills is 6900 feet above 


higher, and great difficulty was experienced in 
crossing the ranges with the train of 200 heavily 
loaded wagons; but thus far there has been no 


Two American CoLLEGES—THE OLD AND THE 
New.—A history of the college of **William 
and Mary of Virginia,” just published at Rich- 
mond, gives an interesting account of the foun- 
dation of this ancient institution of learning— 
To- 
ward the endowment of the college their Maj- 
esties contributed £1985 14 10, the office of 


den by President Stith to keep race horses, or 
or to keep fighting- 
cocks, under pain of ‘‘severe animadversions 


the exercises were suspended, the records were 


sion of an alJerman that the production of this 


plains the matter. The ez-officio guardians of 
the public morals did not need this production 


known for years, that the stage iscorrupt. We 
must understand now, I suppose, that it is wick- 
eder and more demoralizing to dramatize the 
supposed sins of a Cungregational clergyman 
than those of an ideal personage. In the ‘‘in- 
terest of art” I should like to hear of a single 
satisfactory reason for excluding this play from 
the stage, save the desire, certainly laudable, 
to do Mr. Beecher a good turn by hiding his 
weaknesses from the public gaze. And if that 
is really the object of the committee, it would 
have been much more manly, straightforward 
and consistent for them to say so. A. E. Pz 
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Have We a Pope Among Us? 

Epviror Commonweattu:—I believe I am 
naturally a modest man. I am not excessively 
afflicted with the lusus scribendi. It is plain to 
the wayfaring man, in these days, that there may 
- | be a greater happiness than seeing one’s name 
in print. imagine, then, the shock to my feel- 
f}ings induced by reading the foilowing para- 
,| graphs, from the pen of LaRoy Sunderland, in 
n | your paper :— 
Of such hygienic methods I suppose I may 
s | be considered to have been an humble advocate 
before vither Mr. D. P. Butler or Lewis G. 
Janes was born. 


Mr. Lewis G. Janes certainly needs ‘lifting’ 
N/a guod distance in order fur him to see that any 
allusion to his notions in my article was merely 
incidental. 

Mr. L. G. Janes is a specialist. 

This infurmation concerning myself, which 
must certainly have been derived from the oc- 
cult ‘‘mediumistic and mystical phenomenn” ot 
which Mr. Sunderland declares himself to have 
been ‘tan earnest investigator fur twenty-five 
years,” was itself sufficiently shocking to my 
sensibilities; but the additional! information that 
[ had ‘met something” (7. e., Mr. Sunderland, 
I suppose) ‘‘that had rubbed the skin off;” that 
my ‘‘manners would indicate” that L ‘‘was bad- 
ly hurt;” that I had ‘egregiously blundered ;” 
that [ need a “litt” myself—all this, with the 
additional knowledge gleaned from Mr. Sunder- 
land’s contributions to your columns that he 
published a ‘‘Health Book for the Million” twen- 
ty or thirty years ago, and a ‘‘Manual of Self- 
Healing ;” also, that ‘‘the Methodist church is 
} | indebted to him for the position ic now main- 
tains in behalf of theological education and anti- 
slavery ;” leads me to ask, in all good faith, if 
we have an American Pope? if he resides in 
Quincy, Mass.? and if his name is Sunderland ? 

If there is anything else that we are indebted 
to Mr. Sunderland for, I, for one, am anxious 
to knowit. I begin to think that he is the orig- 
inal and only ‘Old Probabilities” who prepares 
our weather prophesies. That he is ‘‘old” is 
undeniable from his accomplishments before 
Dr. Butler and myself were born. His ‘‘proba- 
bility” may admit a question. Is Mr. Sunder: 
t | land really the man who let loose the comet on 
us, and originated the Beecher scandal? His 
sneering allusions to ‘’D. P. Butler, the phre- 
nol gist,” led me to suspect that on sume day 
after the aforesaid Butler was born Mr. Sun- 
derland must have undergone cranial examina- 
tion at his hands. Cuan it be that he did not 
discover the plenitude of brains which would 
be indicated by the great achievements of Mr. 
Sunderland? 

Without going into a defence of phrenology, 
of which I am no advozate, I would ask if the 
world is really indebted more to LaRoy Sun- 
derland than to Gall, and Spurzheim, and the 
-| Combes? Argument and appeals to common- 
| sense have evidently so little influence on my 
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lege building was planned by Sir Christopher | critic that I beg leave only to correct in the 
The first commencement exercises were 
held in 1700. In 1705 the building was burned | takes concerning my position :— 
The second struc- | 
ture was not completed until 1723. In general 
appearance it resembled Chelsea Hospital. In 
The building was 
In 1729 the transfer 
of the corporate rights was made to the faculty. 
Previous to the revolation the number of stu- 
dents averaged sixty; at the commencement of 


briefest manner a few of Mr. Sunderland’s mis- 


Iam nota “specialist.” I neither believe in 
nor practise any other than a ‘‘natural and 
complete system of hygiene,” which is ‘‘one for | 
humanity, and admits of no_ specialties.” 1 
have not “‘lost my temper." On the contrary, | 
my usually solemn countenance was wreathed | 
with smiles on reading my good friend’s on- | 
slaught. I have never ‘‘jeered another for | 
following nature.” I only pity those who are | 
old-fogyish enough to discard, instead of using, | 
the inventions which are a part of nature's 
method, and render labor, and even the pursuit 
of health, a pleasure. I believe heartily that 
“the best gymnastics (both mental and physical) 
are natural when they form a part of our daily 
life,” and neither the ‘‘Health-Lift” nor any 
other exercise or hygienic measure can profit 
much unless it does fourm a part of our daily 
life. I do not call my ‘‘methud” by a sensa- 
tional name, nor advertise it by sensational pic- 
tures. I hope there were no pictures in the 
‘“*Manual,” or “Book of Health” of Mr. Sun- 
derland. If he has any ‘‘pictorial illustra- 
tions” of mine similar to his ‘‘coffin and 
corpse therein,” or otherwise sensational, it 
would delight my eyes to see them. It is news 
to me that there are any in existence used by 
any advocate of the ‘‘Butler Health-Lift.” In 
a word, I decline to be read out of the ranks of 
the advocates of hyyienic principles by your 
correspondent; and [ demand his credentials of 
authority for calling me a “specialist,” ‘‘sensa- 


” 


tionalist,” or ‘*quack.” 
With sincere respect for the aged, however 
mistaken, I am, for obedience to all hygienic 


laws, Lewis G. JANEs. 








VACATION LETTERS. 


Two Days on “the Cape.” 
SPECIAL TU THE COMMONWEALTH. 
EastHaM, Aug. 17, 1874. 
ON THE MOVE. 


a long railroad ride as one or two days of pre- 
ceding rain. 
entered the cars at the close of last week for a 
brief run down ‘the Cape.” We mean, of 
course, ‘‘Cape Cod,” for no other cape here- | ! 
abouts has any right to the distinctive appella- 
tion of ‘‘the cape” but this. 








| was most satisfactorily laid. 





{ 


| it upon me.” And he gives his reasons as fol- through years of the ‘Black Crook,” ballet, | that the occupant had left his coat on the seat— | and denunciations. 
| “Well, I guess he can find another when he | @mong men, though feeble. 
A past political excitement, and his act, which 


comes back!"—the car being already tull. 


THE RAILROAD. 
The Old Colony managers do run their road | 


Fall River, to Plymouth, to Duxbury, to Wood's | 


Hole, to Hyannis, to Provincetown, or wherever 





sion continually. 
owners are coining money this season. 


The general court, or something else, let him 
live on his favorite site while governor, thus "#dnock presiding in their midst. 
ignoring Plymouth as “the capital.” A shoot , be#uty, for mother nature is most thoroughly 
from a famous pear-tree which he plarted still let alone, having it all her own way without a 
flourishes thriftily on the same spot. ; Shadow of interference from the scant few otf 
it, and also what remains of the house in which 
he lived. 
if in gratitude, al! the neighborhood is of fruit- 
ful soil and green with abundance. 
There is nothing so promotive of pleasure on | xUlar fact that just at this pot, as by an up- 
heaval of nature, through the surrounding sand 
This was our satisfaction as we/|is thrust a tract of excellent tarming land, on 
which English hay, corn, 
antly.—Another place of interest is the former 


ciation furty years ago, nearly, with the Maria 
The foliage was | Cornell murder, at Fall River, is still talked 


never greener or more luxuriant, and the dust | 2bout in some circles. 
All theindiecations dal while living here; and it was an Eastham 


neyed on from early morning towards noon, | 294 discovered him in the house of a woman 
| when the sun glistened on the san‘ls near Barn- | Who formerly harbored him in Eastham.—Still 
| stable with seemingly more than accustomed another personage of note is B. H. A. Collins, 
| brilliancy. Our passengers were numerous, Who, in 1843, was the one Whig of our Legis- 
sf many bent on the annual camp-meeting at Yar- lature who was willing the Democracy should I 
| mouth; and one or two enthusiastic young Come into power, and, by giving his vote to that 
| women passengers broke out in singing heaven- | Side, in @ tied House, elected certain Executive 
lly words to the devil’s tunes (as Wesley sug- ' Councillors, filled the vacancies in the Senate, 
| gested), but without much persistency. Another ‘and elevated Marcus Morton for a second time 
| lady, elderly and heavy, bound the same way, | to the gubernatorial chair. 

at one of tie stations plumped into a venerable | ment as keeper of the Nauset lights, svon after 
a nomination, he says, ‘if every man, woman! To tHe Epiror of THE CoMMONWEALTH :— | Quaker's seat—who had momentarily left it— the adjournment of the Legislature, doubtless 
The Board of Aldermen have dead-headed it | with the comforting remark, when reminded Was balm to his spirit wounded by many rebuffs 


, able, so near isthe ocean, but for one thing— 


| dred miles fur a cottage by the sea, when one 
/can be had, as soon, at‘ Orient Heights,” and 


better ones for their accommod ttion. 


play would *‘prejudice Mr. Beecher’s case” ex- | dicate that the extension will yet handsomely pay. | Arctic bird. 


RESULTS OF THE RAILROAD OPENING. 
Conspicuous is the fact that the road takes | 


to have, and that boat has been sold tor other 
service. Then the Cape fishermen have the 
advantage of half the distance only to the | 
grounds that the Cape Ann “‘toilers by the sea” | 
travel, and consequentiy in returning they can 
get their fares on the railroad before the latter | 
reach their port. Milk, bait, etc., is sent from 
the neighboring towns by rail for the benefit of 
Provincetown ‘and its 
and coopering is not an improbable adjunct, | 











increased consumers, 


the industry of several of the adjacent towns. 
A freight train is seat off in the night, or early 
morning, for Boston, and the dealers in fish 
are supplied with fresh stocks with the morn- 
ing sun. Clams, quohauys, etc., ind a market 
even as far off as Central New York; and, in 
fact, every town on the lower cape feels in 
some artery or other of its business-life the 
stimulus of the railroad. 
THE TOWN. 
It is a happy, quiet, contented town, this old 
Pilgrim settlement of Eastham—named after 
the second town below Londen on the north 
shore of the Thames. It covers the middle 
ground of the Cape, running from bay to ocean. 
Chere are no very rich men among the people, 
and certainly no absolutely poor, either men or 
women. The rate of taxation is indeed $25 on 
the thousand, but then the valuation is put ata 
very low figure—a shrewd dodge, perhaps, in 
view of the State assessment! Generally of a 
lat surface, there are yet undulations sufficient 
to destroy any monotony of outlook, and the 
bluffs on the ‘‘back side,” where roars and 
pounds the Atlantic. are sufficient elevations for 
any one’s fancy. Eight handsome fresh-water 
ponds diversify the surface; some of them in 
New York would be called Jakes; all were 
white and redolent with the water-lily. Here- 
and-there are new houses, some quite tasteful, 
with modern improvements. Fair groves, and 
attractive gardens, too, are coaxed out of the 
desert of sand; and all about there is a stunted 
grass—herbage, perhaps, is a better word— 
which is, doubtless, sweet to the mouth of the 
grazing beast. A spacious currier’s shop, run 
by one Mr. Clark, shows that the Piymouth and 
Norfolk boot and shoe manufacturers do not 
despise the mechanical labor of the place, 
though its wealth mainly comes from the fish 
that tringe its shores, or are brought from the 
deeper waters beyond. At this season the ma- 
jority of the male adult population are absent 
on the Banks, or elsewhere, pursuing their 
vocation. In the winter they are generally at 
home, and then the town hums with animated 
life. Looking at the people, in any aspect, they 
are a large-hearted, neighborly, thrifty, sa- 
gacious, pushing-ahead sort, who get about as 
much comfort out of life as an equal number 
anywhere else. 
A FISH- WEIR. 

Speaking of the fish of the shore, the way to 
catch the blue-fish—a larger species of mack- 
erel, very fatand heavy—by the million, almost, 
at every fall of the tide, is to construct a fish- 
weir. This is done by running a fence, say, at 
a right-angle with the shallow shore for the dis- 
tance of a quarter-of-mile. Then, sweeping out 
from this fence, though not close up to it, in an 
elliptical form, and returning to it again on the 
other side, is constructed the weir—in outline 
very much, as it sppears to the eye looking 
down upon it, like the form of a large pippin 
apple, as shown in the children’s drawing- books, 
of which the stem is the fence from the shore, 
and the circumference of the fruit is the weir. 
The fish, coursing along the shore, runs against 
the fence, all lathed, or interlaced with common 
flags. He follows it along, expecting to pass it. 
When he comes to the end he is within the 
weir, which, as we have suggested, laps the fence 
though not built close up to it. Losing the 
fence, the fish, if he turns to pursue the shore 





| line, finds himself against the weir; if he makes | 


for the opposite side and deep water, he comes 
again against the wall of the weir. He naturally | 
fullows the interlor boundaries of his prison, and 
finds no outlet’ He becomes bewildered and 
frightened; swims round and ronnd, and faster 
and faster, till the tide falls; and is fairly caught 
on the sands. Sometimes these weirs cover 
eight or ten acres. Then they usually have a 
smaller weir beyond, with an aperture from the 
larger; beyond this a still smaller one, with a 
like aperture from the second. The fish, anx- 
ious to get out, push into the smaller, then into 
the outermost, weir, and thus they are concen- 
trated fur the convenience of the snarer into 
the smallest possible space. When the catch is 
a good one, the number is hundreds of thou- 
sands, if not millions. An east-wind never 
brings fish. Carts drive down the sands, pass 
into the weirs, and convey away the spoil to, 








prepared for market. The blue-fish is a favor- 
ite, and all the inhabitants rejoice in the posses- 


{ 
It is said the principal weir- | 


SOME NOTABILITIES. | 
Thomas Prince led the settlers of Eastham, 


then the seat of the Nuuset Indians, in 1644. | 





lege appreciate him, and show their apprecia- | tiated a great deal more formidable, and even represent them in Congress. But Mr. Toombs | their present course or they cannot excuse their | to pushing on to Provincetown, he sees already to his grounds, as a gateway, the under-jaw of 
Indeed, we question does not stand alone in the South. In differ-| previous indifference and inaction. This erup-| that freight is weekly growing more bulky, and | a sperm-whale, with all the teeth therein, while 
whether Mr. Williams’ independent position jent degrees, and, generally, with less frankness, | tion of morality is bogus. ‘The innocent admis- | passengers are daily demanding more cars and lon the posts on either side are lifted a walrus’s 
last winter, upon the question of acertain nom- | most of the so-called ‘‘conservatives” have te 
ination of general importance, is not really the | same spirit. Time will bring wholesome changes ; 
basis of these persistent attacks upon him in jand it will bring another and wiser generation. 
If so, the In the meantime it is our duty to protect the 
victims of this vindictive and disloyal class—the 
freedmen, who now ask for civil rights, and 
who need further defence from Southern bru- 


Both in- head and tusks, and the head and beak of sa @ 


Throughout his fine mansion are 
other indications of his calling, not the least of 
which is his bright and hospitable wife, who 


to teach them what most theater-goers have | the freight which the ‘“‘George Shattuck” used | spent three-and-a-half years with him on board 


ship in the North Pacific seas. The Captain is 
now in the South Atlantic on another shorter 
whaling-cruise.—Other new buildings, includ- 
ing fine school-houses, and a general brushing 
and painting up, indicate that the railroad or 
something else has led the people to think they 
are likely to have visitors drop in upon them 
unawares. 3 
THE ‘‘MILLENNIAL GROVE.” 
Eastham cannot now be ‘‘done” by a consci- 


growing out of the needs of Provincetown, of | entious sinner without his visiting the scene of 


| the whilom glories of the saints—the Methodist 
camp ground, so dear to our fathers and moth- 
ers in the day of small things in revivals. 
| Father Taylor gave it the name long before; 
} but thousands of praying and singing ‘‘profes- 
sors” christened it by the sincerity of their faith 
and the deep devotion of their lives. This was 
before the day of picnicing in the name of reli- 
giun—betore summer residents found camp- 
grounds the most delightful resoris for flirting 
and frolicing. The long trip by sea, the difli- 
culty of landing either at high or low tide, the 
tailure to control the surroundings of the camp 
as the trustees desired, and the strong induce- 
ments of the Cape Cod Railroad managers, all 
combined to induce the abandonment of this 
grove after thirty-four years’ of service, and the 
Had the 


railroad, then, as now, been opened to Province- 


occupancy of the Yarmouth grounds. 


town, we doubt if the change would have been 
made, for a more beautiful grove does not exist 
jon the Cape, nor can one, however memorable, 
be more hallowed than is this. As the waning 
sun lighted up its aisles and arches, though de- 
nuded of preachers’ stand, tent frames, and 
company’s buildings, and though it felt the 
pressure of only now-and-then a human foot, ir 
the stillness of the evening hour it was to & 
once more peopled with all the mighty throng ot 
earnest souls who here bore their ‘‘testimony” 
; and sought by public profession to advance the 
| kingdom of God on earth! As the memory ot 
former visits and their inspiriting scenes came 
back to us, we recalled the hosts of good menu 


whom, gone before, gave the world permanent 
evidence of the value of a religious life; and 
the whole grove seemed illumined with a bril- 
liancy that was not of the earth, but rather a 
part of that celestial effulgence tat so often was 
a halo about the heads of the devotees there 
pleading for their imperilled brethren. 
| THE EASTHAM ‘‘PROPRIETARY.” 
Eastham has an institution which is not com- 
mon—one other, ovly, so far as I know, exist- 
}ing, and that in the adjoining town of Orleans. 
This is a ‘“‘proprietary,” dating from 1744. At 
that time the legal voters, in town-meeting as- 
sembled, seventy-seven in number, decreed that 
all outlying lands, claimed by any owners, 
should at once be recovered and properly desig- 
nated by metes and bounds; failing tu do so, they 
should belong to these seventy-seven voters, 
their heirs and assigns forever. In other words, 
each citizen *‘voted himself a farm” out of the 
unclaimed lands. 
these; and now, after a hundred and thirty 


There were considerable of 


years, fifty-three of the original seventy-seven 
shares are still represented. The remainder 
have lapsed by removal, death without issue or 
heirs, and other causes. ‘The Supreme Court 
has tully legalized this singular corporation. An 
annual dividend is declared on the product of 
The 


shares have a nominal par value of $5; the last 


the sales of the herbage of these lands. 


dividend was .orty-one cents per share! 
BRIEFER MENTION. 

It was a pleasure to find in strong bodily 
health and comfortable prosperity that sterli_ J 
Republican and useful man, Hon. Elijah E. 
Knowles, now one of the County Commission- 
ers, and often hunored by his fellow-citizens, 
who first made his eatvée in the Legislature in 
1844, as his father before him did in 1825. We 
should judge, from internal evidences, none en- 
joyed domestic satisfaction more than himself 
and his exemplary spouse.—Mr. Ryder, the 
master-carpenter of the railroad, gives the pret- 
erence to Eastham over other towns fora hea!th- 
yielding atmosphere.—An old wind-mill, with 











wide-spreading arms, for the grinding of corn, 
now seldom used, is one of the features of the 
landscape midway of bay and ocean.—The salt- 
sheds that in former days were a feature of the 
town are now all removed. Salt can be bought 
cheaper thaa made.—The Nauset ligt.ts (three 
in number) overlook the ocean in clean attire, 
well kept by Capt. Gill, a returned soldier. 
They are hardly needed, as they mark merely 
the mid-distance of a perfectly straight and 
sandy coast.—Looking upon the ocean, with its 
thirty-three sail of vessels in view, easily from 
our windows, we felt that there was no more 
restful place in all Massachusetts for the over- 


the cleansing-house, where they are rapidly | tasked individual; and as such we warmly com- 


mend it. A eS 


From the “Monadnock.” 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Jarrrer, N. H., Aug. 19, 1874. 
A PEACEFUL NOOK. 
A broad paradise of native beauty stretches 


He was for sixteen years governor of the colony. | 9" every hand from this central spot to the am- 


We saw 
! 
jt 


He chose a goodly heritage, and, as 


It is a sin- 
t 


I 
I 
t 


ete., grow luxuri- 


1ome of Rev. Ephraim K. Avery, whose asso- 
' 
1 
it 
He did not escape scan- 


it 


were of a ciearing-up after a two days’ easterly man who, knowing his resorts and companions, 1 
storm, which promise was fulfilled as we jour- tracked him to Rindge, N. H., after the murder, { 


Vv 
t 


r 
8 


A speedy appoint- 


0 


| 8 


The old gentleman is sti] 
He belongs to a 


| to by the generation now on the active stage. ui 


IMPROVEMENTS. | 
The Eastham Land Company has large expec- 


s distance from Boston. To ride over a hun- 


O 


these lovely hills. 
er, in the shape of energetic character, lies in 
the female portion of this community, for all 


now occupied as academy and town hall, ad- 
joining the burial-ground, was raised 03 the 
ay ot the battle of Bunker Hill, 


| phitheater of distant hills, with kingly old Mo- 


I say native 


ier human children who nestle passively among 
It is said the balance of pow- 


he enterprising males seek ampler means for 


the exercise of their faculties in the busier a 


nore populous districts to which they stray: 
lowever this may be, it is morally certain that 
hose who desire a contrast t» the roar and rush 


of the metropolis can find here a most peaceful 


100k for physical vegetation and mental reflec- 
ion. 
LONG LIVES. 

There are two hotels in the central village, 
oth of them well patronized, the guests hailing 
argely from Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
‘ntil this season, for four years previous, the 
yisitors at the Central House have dwelt under 
he same roof with a centenarian, the grand- 


mother of the host having passed away last win- 
ter, at the age of one hundred and four years. 


n strolling through the old burying-ground one 


is struck with the number of aged persons 


ecords on the stones, giving the impression that 
weet atmosphere and uneventful living had fur- 


| nished long years of health. and repose before 
' the grim messenger could prove his claim. 


Two 
ld gray stones in this enclosure stand side-by - 


ide with the following inscriptions. I give a 


literal copy—the correction in the word “solace ? 
just as the stone-cutter made it :— 


Sacred to the memory of Amos Fortune, who 


| was born free in Africa, a slave in America, he 


opefully, Nov. 17, 1801. 
Sacred to the 


Et. 91. 


memory of Vivulate, by sale 


the slave of Amos Fortune, by marriage his 
| wire, by her fidelity his friend and s%iace, she 
How | died his widow Sept. 13, 1802. 


AE. 73. 


Another head-stone commemorates one ‘‘who 


| 
| departed this life May ye 29th, 1733 :— 


The Just shall from their mouldering Dust 
Assend the mansion of the Blest, 

Wuie-e Paul & Silas with Jolin the Baptist, 
And all the saints will ever Rest. 


In the next the remains of a girl of twenty 


| make through the chisseler the following brie 
appeal :— 


h, drop on my grave, as ye pass it, no tear, 


But rejoice for the freed one whose ftetters lie 


here. 
Should cremation triumph what a loss the 
orld will sustain in the choking-off of such 


and women whom there we had met, many of 
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THE DRIVES. 

The drives to the various towns bordering on 
Jaffrey are delightful inthe extreme. The roads 
in every direction teem with delicious land- 
scapes rich with meadow, lake, and mountain 
features. One of the most pleasing of these is a 
trip to Dublin, lying six miles from here on the, 
other side of the mountain, wit! a three miles’ 
drive around its lake. But the drive to Peter- 
boro’ is generally awarded the premium for ex- 
ceeding interest. No doubt tie natural beau- 
ties on the way to Peterboro’ are highly appre- 
ciated, yet the frequent pilgrimage is somewhat 
due to the circumstance of its being the princi- 
pal trading-mart where the faci.ities of barber- 
ing and candy and fruit-shops may be enjoyed. 

A short distance from here, on the Dublin 
road, stands an old dwelling rejoicing in the 
name of ‘‘the ark,” which also sustains the dis- 
tinction of having been haunted by a murdered 
negro who was thrown down the well. It has 
been in some measure rvjuvenated this season 
for the occupancy of an eminent Boston physi- 
cian. This M. D. has pronounced anathemas 
on the sulphuretted-hydrogenic properties of 
certain springs in the vicinity of our hotel. 
Doubtless the ghost of the murdered negro ren- 
ders the water of hs well so medicinal and sa- 
lubrious as to throw every other sparkling foun- 
tain into the shade. We admit, however, that 
the flavor of the spring ‘tback of the tannery,” 
which now furnishes our table, is far more pala- 
table than that of the handier sources which he 
condemned. 

At Blakeville, a part of the town of Rindge, 
is a famous turner, whose ingenious hand draws 
quite a revenue from the lovers of wooden studs, 
rings, boxes, mantel ornaments, etc. His latest 
novelty seemsto be a wooden candlestick and 
extinguisher; a booa to the gas-accustomed 

hater of kerosene. 
UP THE MOUNTAIN. 

I have spoken of trips. But the grand theme 
of interest among visitors is the ascent of Mo- 
nadnock. Aiming as nearly as possible for a 
clear day, a group of a dozen or more will char- 
ter the movntain-wagon and such smaller acces- 
sories as may be needed and ride to the half-way 
house,where the bravely disposed betake to their 
trusty pedestals for the remaining mile of ascent, 
which is beyond the assistance of quadruped. 
The carriage-track is pretty steep, requiring at 
intervals the litthe humps dubbed ‘‘thankee 
ma’ams” as wheel-checks. But the tug of war 
is the last half-mile of the foot-path. United 
States officials have thrown the huge rocks to- 
gether so as to construct a rude stairway for a 
part of the way, but at best they require a very 
heroic movement of the knee and ankle-joints, 
so that one is several times deluded into the 
faith that he has reached the summit before the 
bald pate is really and finally gained. Then! 
the sorrow and toil of the pilgrimage is swal- 
lowed up in the victory of vision and the inspir- 
ing breath of altitude. The transfiguration, 
however, cannot escape the returning descent, 
which is held by many to be more difficult than 
climbing. Those who believe in a generous 
daily use of human muscles easily get over this 
strain, but one who ‘*combs her hair but once a 
month, and then it almost kills her,’’ finds the 
knee-bracelet pretty “taut,” as the sailors say, 
tor days afterwards. 

MR. M. W. WHITNEY. 

You will think my croonings about the peace- 
ful scenes and passive people rather ill-timed in 
view of the recent assault, at the fishing-ground, 
upon the Boston basso. But ‘+ Winchendon 
roughs ” don’t belong in Jaffrey. And, judging 
from his frequent visits to our bowling-alley 
with his fellow-boarders from the neighboring 
hotel, Mr. W. survives the blows quite com- 
tortably. J.P. T. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Postmaster-General Marshall Jewell has ar- 
rived home and had a big reception at Hartford. 

The “Gooch working-men’s club” has been 
organized in Charlestown, to aid in the reélec- 
tion of that worthy and faithful Congressman. 

A. W. Benton of Brookline is talked of for 
Executive Councillor to succeed Hon. Milo 
Hildreth, of Northboro’, in case the latter is not 
renominated. 

Mr. Savage of Chicago can come! The re- 
frescoing wt the Church of the Unity has been 
attended to. If he is bright, the increased sala- 
ry will be asmail matter. 

The Republican State Committee have de- 
cided to call the annual convention to meet at 


/ overseers of the poor, er other proper authori- | 





fested in a renewal of the bitter quarrels which 
usuaily end in outrages upon the negroes and 
their Northern friends who have settled there 
and are enriching and improving the country.— 
New York Evening Post. 

President Grant, accompanied by his family 
and private secretaries, will leave New York 
next Tuesday morning on the excursion to New- 
port of the new steamship “City of Pekin,” 
the largest in the world save the ‘‘Great East- 
ern,” arriving at Newport in the afternoon. 
The presidential party will leave the ship there 
on Wednesday morning, and start for the Vine- 
yard. ‘They will land on the Highlands wharf, 
whence they will be carried to Ciinton avenue 
by the finest turnout which the horse railroad 
company can furnish. The cottages of Bishop 
Haven and Rev. Dr. Tiffany have been placed 
at the disposal of the guests. Collector Sim- 
mons will be on hand tu extend the fullest cour- 
tesies. 

Mr. Francis Bush, Jr., of the firm of Bent & 
Bush, batters, of this city, died at Star Island, 
[sies of Shoals, early on Sunday morning, very 
suddenly, from heart disease. Mr. Bush was 
the only representative of the firm, which has 
an honorable place in the city’s mercantile 
record, and his death will be lamented by many 
business friends and personal acquaintance, 
with whom he was exceedingly popular. He 
was a member of the Edward W. Kinsley Post, 
Grand Ariny, and of the State Commandery of 
the Loyal Legion of the United States, having 
served inthe war as quartermaster of the Forty- 
fourth Massachusetts Volunteers. He was a 
son-in-law of our respected fellow-citizen, Daniel 
F. Child, Esq. 

“I am in favor of such a policy as will make 
it impossible fur Congress to toss the businees 
of the country up or down whichever way it may 
vote. Our currency should stand upon the ba- 
sis of trade and be adjusted to meet the necessi- 
ties of the business of the country. It should 
be so fixed and established that no Congress or 
President can come in and change it from time 
to time, causing fluctuation and uncertainty in 
all the channels of business. This point can 
never be reached, in my estimation, until our 
currency is restored to the solid value estab- 
lished by the constitution and the world. I am 
in favor of legislating slowlv—it must not be at- 
tempted suddenly—and gradually bringing our 
currency up to the money standard of the world 
wien you can say t» Congress: ‘Stand out of 
our daylight; we can transact our business with- 
out your interference.’ "—Congressman Gar- 
field. 

Speaking of the white cravat which Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt always wears, one of his friends 
asked him one day if it did not secure him many 
clerical tavors. The Commodore replied that 
he did not remember of any important advantage 
that he had ever derived from wearing it, but 
said he had sometimes been taken foraclergyman, 
and once rather ludicrously. He was coming 
down-town in New York, in a Fifth Avenue 
car, when two young men entered, both drunk 
enough to be in a confiding mood. Perceiving 
the snowy locks and the white neckerchief on 
the other side of the car, one of them nudged 
the other with his elbow, and then, moving down | 
on the seat until he was directly opposite to the | 
Commodore, leaned over and said in a maudlin 
whine: ‘I spose yer think’t I'm agoin’ straight 
down to h(hic)ell, don’t yer?” ‘‘Why, no; I 
hope not,” answered the Commodore, deprecat- 
ingly. ‘The young man edged back to the side 
of his companion. ‘‘He’s a Universalist (hic),” 
he said, in a knowing tone. : 

It is creditable for a hotel-keeper like Col. J. 
H. Silsbee, formerly of the United States Hotel, | 
in this city, to make such bequests as these, con- 
tingent upon the decease of his wife: $5000 to | 
foreign missions, $5000 to home missions, | 
$5000 to the Congregational church in Acworth, | 
N. H., his native town; $10,000 to the town of | 
Acworth, provided the town shall expend $8000 | 
of said $10,000 in building a public library ; and 
$10,000 to the town of Charlestown, N. H., to 
erect a public librarv. John Templeton, too, 
of Watertown, an old marble-worker in this 
city, among other bequests, devised this: ‘‘To 
the town of Watertown I give and bequeath the 
sum of $2500 for the benefit of the poor of said | 
town; and I direct that the said sum shall be 
safely invested, and the income thereof, only, 
be distributed at Christmas in each year among 
the deserving poor under the direction of the 





ties of said town. By the pour of the said 
town I mean needy and deserving residents in 
the said town, and not paupers supported at the 
public expense.” 


Germany is determined, remarks the Chrts- 
tian Union, to leave nothing undone in order to 
maintain that military prestige which she so ef- 








Worcester, in Mechanics’ Hall, on Wednesday, 
the 7th ot October, and to issue the call three | 
weeks previous to that date. 


z ° : | 
Some of our Republican friends have got into | 


such a demented state of mind as to be con- 
tinually complimenting Democratic candidates | 
for office as something super excellent. They | 
are naturally of the flabby order, however. | 
Query.—Augustus Hemmenway paid a tax on 
personal property in Boston on $2,000,000. He | 
removed to Milton, and the increased tax in that 
town is only $600,000. Can any of our problem 
solvers tell us what has become of $1,400,000? 








fectually established three years ago. It was 
found then that the rolling-stock on the rail- | 
roads was somewhat inadequate, also that some 
inconvenience arose in regard to the feeding of | 
troops in transit. The removal of this draw- | 
back to perfect military felicity was handed | 
over to the staff, which had so long ago as last | 
year secured an ample increase of third-class 
carriages, 80 that baggage-cars will not have to 
be used even temporarily the next time mobili- | 
zation is ordered. The force of railway officials, | 
too, is now so complete that it is no longer | 


necessary, as heretofore, to drill a certain num- | 








| to their approach. Then it is such a pity to 
cover up one of the most brilliant features of 
this most brilliant creature! The horse has 
borne such a hand in the civilization of this 
rough-and-tumble world that it seems not so 
much a cruelty as a discuurtesy, as well as a 
disgrace, to hide his form with embarrassing 
toggery. No wonder we estimate the force in 
the world as horse-power; no wonder the Ro- 
mans and the Germans, each in their own lan- 
guage, designate their aristocracy as riders; no 
wonder their descendants made chivalry a syn- 
onym for their highest virtues! Let the horse 
be given his due, and unblinded. The check- 
rein is another nuisance in harness-wear which 
has almost entirely disappeared from England, 
the army having at last given it up by order 
of the commar.der-in-chief.” 











BUSINESS NOTES. 

The Mechanics’ exhibition is developing 
grandly. The Superintendant has established 
his head-quarters at Faneuil Hall. 

Méssrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. are making 
strong inducements to ladies to purchase ahead 
of wants by opening a splendid stock of sum- 
mer goods at the lowest pussible prices. 

Messrs. Campbell & Coverly, at 97 Washing- 
ton street, have really the neatest and best din- 
ing-room in the city. One can take aquiet meal 
there and fancy he is upon his own premises. 


Messrs. Boise & Son have put their good 
clothing conspicuously upon the market, and if 
choice fabrics and fine workmanship can do it 
they will have a run of favor at 158 Washington 
street. 


Messrs. Cushman & Brooks are selling some 
of their most desirable goods at the lowest fig- 
ures ever named in those lines. You can al- 
ways rely on Cushman & Brooks for any goods 
at any season. 


Special bargains are the rule at Holbrook’s, 
who is soon to remove to the first floor of the 
old Simmons’ mansion, an elegant apartment for 
genteel shopping. He is now overhead, and all 
his departments are being offered at the lowest 
figures. 

Among the commercial colleges in the coun- 
try that of George N. Comer occupics a high 
and well-deserved position. About three months 
ago Mr. Comer moved his establishment to 490 
Washington street, where he has fitted up a 
suite of rooms in a fine style. He has a large 
private office, a most commodious l usiness 
office, a private room for meetings of creditors 
and committees, etc. The ladies’ department 
comprises a large room for work, and a fine 
dressing-room, entirely separated from the men’s 
department. The ‘‘bank” is as thoroughly ar- 
ranged as any real bank in the city, and its offi- 
cers and employés are never allowed to go 
home unless the accounts are in complete or- 
der. The men’s department will easily accom- 
modate 200 persons, and more if necessary. 
The sessions in this school are held on every 
business day except legal holidays, and the 
evening sessions will begin in October. One of 
the many special advantages of this school is 
the ticket system, whereby students do not pay 
for anything they do not have, so that when 
absent they really miss no lessons. In the last 
year 455 gentlemen and 105 ladies entered. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
Some time ago Paul Hayne called attention 
to the neglected condition of the grave of Edgar 
A. Poe. What he wrote fell under the eye of 
George W. Childs of Philadelphia, who has 
since announced his determination to erect a 
monument over the grave. 








The eulogy of Chief-Justice Chase, which 
was delivered by Mr. Wm. M. Evarts before 


| the Dartmouth alumni, at their last commence- 
| ment, is to be added to the life of Chiet-Justice 


Chase by his private secretary, Mr. Shuckers, 
which the Appletons are shortly to publish. 
Meantime it has been issued by them in a pam- 
phlet. 

An excellent repartee is related of Judge 
Hoar. Ata recent church dedication in Con- 
cord it happened that among the floral decora- 
tions there was only a single lily. A friend 
walking home with the judge, after the exer- 
cises were concluded, remarked upon the fact. 
“Well,” said the judge, ‘‘you must remember 
that there was only one rose at the resurreec- 
tion.” 

‘Tuesday was the eightieth birthday of the 
Rev. Dr. James Walker, ex-president of Har- 
vard College, and his old friends and parishioners 
sent him a beautiful silver cup and plate. The 
plate is a foot in diameter, with a gold border 
of ecclesiastical pattern, and a wreath, vine and 
berries engraved around the inside The name 
is in the center, surrounded by words in antique 
letters. Rev. C. T. Brooks, of Newport, for- 
warded an original poem in honor of the occa- 
sion. 

Professor Guyot of Princeton College, the 
physical geographer, who has been requested 
by the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science to prepare a biography of Pro- 


Some of the Boston colored people have | ber of the rank and file as firemen, brakesmen, | fessor Agassiz, possesses peculiar qualifications 


started a project for recognizing the services of | 
Henry Ward Beecher to their race by forming, | 
at Harvard college, a medical scholarship for | 
colored men, to be called the Beecher scholar- | 
ship. j 

The sloop-of-war ‘‘St. Marys,” now at Nor- | 
folk, is, under the provision of the act of Con- | 
gress, to be placed under the control of the au- 
thorities of Boston for the purpose of a marine 


She is now preparing to be towed to 


achool. 
Boston by the **Powhattan.” 
J. M. Merrick, the chemist selected by the | 
Boston Board ot Health to make analysis of ar- 
ticles liable to adulteration, reports that the | 
adulteration of ale or beer, beyond a littl: harm- | 
less coloring, in this part of the country, is one | 
of the rarest occurrences. Happy Boston! 
That poem in our last, entitled “Rest,” attrib- 
uted to Goethe, was in truth written by John S. | 
Dwight, many years ago, and published origi- 
nally inthe Christian Register. 
country paper from which it was transcribed by 


us deemed *‘Goethe” only a nom de plume of 


Mr. Dwight's! } 


| sional Congressmen. 


ete. It is now proposed to build at important | 
junctions and at strategic points immense sheds, | 
with facilities for cooking on a large scale, these | 
to be kept as distinct as possible from the | 
regular stations. Fortunately the Germans) 


| 
have abundant financial resources for army pur- 


for the duty. Himself a Swiss, and a personal 
friend of Agassiz from his boyhood, he was 
associated with the studies of the glaciers pur- 
sued among the Alps by the great naturalist, 
and was induced by him to emigrate to this 


/ country in 1848. 


poses, and can indulge in little refinements of | Of all Persian writers, Hafiz is the only one 


this kind without the interference ot unprofes- | 


That is more than we 
can claim for our own military chest, but then 


_it is satisfactory to reflect that our entire stand - 
| ing army can be transported and fed without se- 


verely taxing the resources of any railroad or 
first-class restaurant. 

The British Parliament was prorogued last 
Friday, and the Queen’s message was read by 
royal commission. Both houses received Her 
Majesty's thanks for the annual grant voted for 
Prince Leopold. Regarding the Brussels peace 
conference, the position ot Great Britain was 


Paiathie the | defined as opposed to a change in the recognized 
ossibly the | 


rules of international law and to restrictions in 
the conduct of naval warfare, and as free to ac- 
cept or reject what changes in other matters the 
conference might recommend. 


A kindly desire | 


| who has any claim to be considered as, in any 
| sense, a universal poet; his are the only songs 
which have spread an influence beyond his own 
| nation or the circle of Islam, and have even 
| touched, however faintly, a chord that has vi- 
| brated to the ear of Christendom. There have 
| been deeper thinkers in Persia; the author of 
the ‘‘Masnavi,” for instance, has sounded depths 
‘in the human heart of which Hafiz never 
| dreamed; but he has never won a tenth of the 
| fame which his more genial fellow-countryman 
has achieved. It is the old contest of Burns 
against Wordsworth—only, to suit the Persian 
| comparison, we must divest Wordsworth of all 
‘his lighter poems, and leave him alone with the 
“Excursion” and the ‘‘Prelude.” 


, Duringa recent journey in the north counties 
of England Mre. Amelia E. Barr was forcibly 


During the administration of Jefferson certain was expressed for the renewal of reciprocity | struck with the distinct peculiarities of the dif- 


members of the U. 8. House of Representa- 


between Canada and the United States. Non- 


| 


| ferent patois within an easy day’sjourney. Thus 


tives were supplied with lemonade, the cost of | interference was indicated as the policy of the the Cumberland peasant would find it difficult 


which was charged to the account of ‘station- 


government with respect to Spain. Notice was 


to converse with the Lancashire weaver, the 


ery.” A member from Virginia who relished & taken of the treaty concluded with the Sultan Lancashire weaver with the Sheffield manufac- 
stronger beverage moved that those who de- | of Zanzibar to suppress the slave traffic. The turer, while the English-speaking American can 
sired it should be supplied with whiskey, and government received praise for the measures | understand neither; and if he turned aside into 
that the cost thereof be charged to the account taken to avert the calamities of the Indian the ‘Craven District” he would hear such Eng- 


of ‘fuel.’ 


famine. It wag stated that affairs on the Gold 


lish as Chaucer wrote und spoke. In spite of 


At last a crusade against the street fruit-stands , Coast were becoming settled, and that the King railways these provincialis ms keep their place; 

is in prospect, the grocers, provision-dealers and of Ashantee was discharging his treaty obliga- | none of them encroach upon the classical stand- 
3 f o2 

many large firms in other kinds of business, tions, Among the measures passed by Parlia- ard, or become part and parcel of the legiti- 


having sent formidable petitions to the Board of ment, pleasure is expressed at the passage of mate language. 


Indeed, there are men and 


Aldermen for their removal, which convenience | the factory act, the patronage abolition act and women who ordinarily speak good English who 
in our streets and fair-dealing towards rent the public worship regulation act, all of which, yet, when under strong excitement, plunge a 
and tax-paying traders should long ago have | it was hoped, might be productive of general once into the broadest patois. ‘ 


prompted. As we have before remarked, these 
apple-stands represent rofes, and hence the dis- 
graceful delay. 


| public good. 

\ 

| Some one in the agricultural weeklies discus- 
| - : 

} ses the use of b'inkers for horses, concerning 


Apropos of some verses in the Democratic 
Review of 1840, attributed to our Benjamin F. 
Butler, but really belonging to Benjamin F. 


The Woonsocket, R. I., Patriot has had its | the non-use of which we made a paragraph last Butler of New York city, the Gazette recalls 


faith in human nature strengthened. Recently 


|week. There is good sense in what he says, as 


some incidents of the politics and literature of 


a man from our State dropped over the line to | thus: ‘‘We never could see what vice or de- | those days: **This Benjamin F. Butler was, if 
settle his bill. He hadn't had it tor thirty-two | formity lay in a horse’s eye that should make it, we are not mistaken, the father of a poet (Wm. 
years, but there was a small balance against | necessary to cover it up and shut out its owner Allen Butler, the author of ‘‘Nothing to Wear”). 


him. It turned out that he was driven from 
Rhode Island in 1842, during the ‘*Dorr war,” 


and had not been in the State since that time. | 


If Rhode Island is wise she won't drive any 
more such men away, if she has any. 


The Democratic party, with all of its old 
prejudices and few of its virtues, appears to be 
determined to control the opposition. As the 
prospect of an opposition success brightens, the 
tenacity with which the Democrats hold the 
reins is increased. As usual, also, just as fast 
as their chances seem to improve, their folly, 
which has been chastened in defeat, redsserts 
itself. In the North it is manifested in commit- 
ting acts which they have condemned in others, 
and in adopting the very faults which they have 


from at least two-thirds of his rightful vision. 
The poets say that old age looks backward; but 
we never heard such an idiosyncrasy charged 
upon the horse. The theory that a horse is 
Tess apt to be frightened when shut out from 
{ everything behind him we suspect to be a falla- 
| cy, elaa saddle-horses and war-horses would be 
| duly blinded. Every here is as familiar with 
| his own carriage as with his own tail, and, as 
| far as his ‘personal’ fortitude is concerned, is ng 
more disturbed at being pursued by one than by 
jthe other. As for the other scarecrows that 
come up behind, they are mostly so familiar to 
the animal that the more fylly the horse can 


He was a prominent politician in the days of 
Van Buren, and held the post of U. S. District 
Attorney for the New York district, in which he 
lived. He was an able man and a pious one 
There was an exposure of certain correspond- 
-ence made by the agency of one Glentworth 
| just on the eve of the presidential election in 
, 1849, in which some of the leading men were 
made to cut a queer figure. John Van Buren 
had several letters to Jesse Hoyt, collector of 
New York cigy, pyblished in this way, in which 
_ there was a larger amount of profanity than any 
other public man has since ventured to put on 
| Paper. Mr. Butler's share in this related toa 


promisec to correct. In the South if is mani-' perceive them the more quietly does he submit | project of colonizing tertain Democratic voters 


' better than all the colors. 


at a place called Sandy Hill, by whose means 
the Whigs were to be cheated out of their 
majority. While making the most careful ar- 
rangements to this effect, Mr. Butler did not 
forget to mention in one of his letters that these 
colonists would have the advantage of ‘‘stated 
preaching of the gospel” where they were going. 
Nearly all the actors in this episode in politics 
are now dead. Moses H. Grinnell, who figured 
honorably on the Whig side, is the only promi- 
hent survivor we remember. The Democratic 
Review, by the way, was a very creditable 
periodical to American literature in most re- 
spects in those days. It so happened that 
nearly all our literary men then were Demo- 
crats, and most of them wrote for the Review. 
Among the Democratic literati were Hawthorne, 
Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Bancroft, Paulding, 
Theodore S. Fay, Leggett, Verplanck, and sev- 
eral others of note in that day. President Van 
Buren made Mr. Irving Minister to Spain, took 
Paulding into his cabinet, sent Fay as an attaché 
to a foreign mission, appointed Bancroft collec- 
tor of Boston, and gave Hawthorne a place in 
he Salem custom-house.” 








PERSONAL NOTES. 








Sir William Fairbairn, the eminent English 
civil engineer, is dead. 

Mr. William F. Gill has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Lotos Club of New York. 


Whittier has been passing some of the recent 
delightfully pleasant days with old friends in 
Boston. 


Rev. Oscar Clute, of Newark, N. J., has suc- 
ceeded Rev. Russell F. Bellows as managing 
editor of the Liberal Christian. Mr. Bellows 
will retura to the pulpit. 

William Cullen Bryant, the poet, has been 
sojourning at the Samoset house, Plymouth, his 
visit to that town being the first since 1815, 
when he was admitted to the bar there. He is 
now in his eightieth year, and still enjoys the 
best of health. 

Miss Ingelow has a nephew, Edward Ingelow 
Pitman, to whem she is giving a collegiate edu- 
cation at the college in New Brunswick, N. J. 
This young gentleman, fifteen years of age, 
came to this country alone and unattended to 
satisfy an earnest desire to see America and be 
educated here. 

Vice-President Wilson is enjoying himself 
this summer. He has been all along shore, 
was in town Wednesday, and left the next day 
for Saratoga. He talks freely of the political 
situation, saying he has no idea President Grant 
thinks of running a third time, or that he en- 
couraged such a thought among his friends. If 
he should run, he could not be elected. ‘‘There 
has never yet been,” says Wilson, ‘‘a president 
who was continued in the office more than eight 
years, and I sincerely trust there never will 
be.” Among the probable candidates for the 
omination in 1876, Mr. Wilson mentioned 
Speaker Blaine and Minister Washburne; but 
said he did not anticipate such large majorities 
for his party in the future as it had received 
heretofore. 

Rev. Mr. Pidge (Baptist) and Prof. Rice, of 
Lawrence, who had been on a canoe-trip to 
Lake Winnipesaukee, were returning via the 
Merrimack river, on Saturday, when they un- 
expectedly came upon one of the most danger- 
ous rapids in the river, near Franklin, having 
been misinformed as to its location. In at- 
tempting to run what they supposed to be but a 
sinall affair the canoe was quickly wrecked, 
overturned and sunk, and both gentlemen 
thrown into the foaming waters; both managed 
to seize a log caught among the rocks, and Mr. 
Rice, being upon the upper side, easily reached 
shore; Mr. Pidze was less fortunate, being 
upon the lower side, and the course of the cur- 
rent such that he was utterly unable to extri- 
cate himself, and could not long have ever held 
his position. had not Mr. Rice, seeing his peril, 
crept out upon the log and pulled his nearly ex- 
hausted companion thereon. The adventurers 
returned by rail, minus coats, hats and other 
effects, with a single paddle as the relic of their 
trip. 








It is said that young gallants who seemed 
deep in love with brown tresses last year at 
Cape May now breathe gentle words to chignons 
of another color. This doesn’t indicate fickle- 
ness so much as activity in the hair trade. 
There is less over-dressing at Long Branch 
than at Saratoga, and ladies can go with less 
fear and fewer dresses to the former place. 
There is more street and public promenading in 
Saratoga, and more frequent visits are made to 
the large hotels, which are within a few steps of 
each other, while at the Branch they stretch 
along the bluff fur miles. 

French visitors are now scarcely to be found 
at the German baths. The French language 
was formerly so prevalent on the terrace at 
Homburg, and in front of the Kurhaus at Wies- 
baden, that everybody who did not understand 
it felt himself isolated; but it is now® scarcely 
heard, except from Russians, who employ it as 
the medium of conversation with persons of 
other nationalities. German is the language in 
general use, especially in Wiesbaden, which is 
frequented by Prussians, while Homburg and 
Baden-Baden are full of English, Americans 
and Russians. 

A friend who was at Martha’s Vineyard re- 
cently teils a frightful story of the extortion 
practised at the Oak-Bluffs Ocean-View House. 
For an ordinary room, without meals, from $3 
to $5 a day is demanded. The table d'hote is 
even more expensive, every article being charged 
for extravagantly. Though not a gentleman of 
expensive tastes, and discarding wines, his bill 
for himself alone from Friday night to Monday 
morning, including railroad fares, was $47.50! 
He thinks when he passes another Sunday at 
the Vineyard he will try some other establish- 
ment, less ‘‘stylish,” but more Cliristian. 

It is eaid that tue musical concert-pitch has 
been gradually rising, until it is now nearly a 
full tone higher than it was one hundred years 
ago; but recently, at Drury-Lane Theater, 
London, the pitch was lowered, by the musical 


director, a haif tone. Now, the pitch of our 
social life has been rising rapidly for a good 


growing faster and faster, becoming more and 
more intense and excited. The result is that a 
great majority of our people are living, to-day, 
for mere pleasure, for fame, or for fortune. 
Weare, indeed, ‘‘on the bolt.” We boit every- 
thing—food, education, literature, politics, re- 
ligion. Consequently, we digest comparatively 
nothing. Consequently, the social man is.dys- 
peptic to-day—in body, mind and spirit. We 
need to learn how to live slowly, calmly, quietly. 
We must live less in public and more in pri- 
vate. We must mind our own business more, 
and other people's less. We must cultivate the 
gentus of character, and let other geniuses take 
care of themselves. Let us heed the beautiful 
text of the old Scripture: ‘Be stiLt, and know 
that Iam God."—Indexz, Boston. 

A Newport lady says there is one department 
of dress in which no amount of expenditure 
avails, and that is the bathing-dress. Get what 
you please, blue, or black, or the eternal gray, 
and although you go in smirk, you will emerge 
a pitiful object of derision to the observer, who 
sits smiling at you from landeau and phaeton on 
the beach. But black trimmed with white is 
Every color suffers 
a hideous ‘‘sea change into something rich and 
strange.” But nothing upon earth will keep 
you from the draggled, limp, lifeless look after 
the waves have once caught you in thcirclutches. 
Belles, and other fair ones who are too modest 
to claim the title, and with no claim at all, have 
instituted a new notion, or rather brought up a 
foreign fashion, of having an attendant waiting 
on the beach with a flannel burnous, or a long 
cloak of Turkish towelling with a hood, all 
prettily trimmed with a gay border or fringe. 
These mops are useful not only to shield the 
bather’s drenched ugliness, but to protect an in- 
valid or delicate person from the exposure to 
the air after her wetting. 








many vears; that is, the life of society has been | the practice impresses me as cruelty to the ani- 


THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 
BARNUM AND HIS HIPPODROME. 


I long ago heard of Barnum by the hearing of 
the ear—heard of him as showman, joker, pol- 
itician and lecturer—I had almost said, preach- 
er; I had read his book setting forth his own 
proceedings in the various departments of his 
business; 1 had attended his circus on one oc- 
casion, and heard him make a. speech; but I 
was never so impressed as at the Hippodrome, 
the other night (though le did not appear), with 
the representative character of the man—Bar- 
num, the prince of humbuggery! I do not 
mean by this that he is really a bad man, a 
common liar, thief, and scoundrel generally, 
who would betray innocence and rob widows 
and orphans. Nothing of the kind. But any 
one with common observation and thought can- 
not fail to see the great preponderance, in this 
country, of sophistry, pretension, and catering 
to prejudice, in private life, in trade, in politics, 
yes, and also in the most sacred thing—religion. 
I have heard that ministers of religion have 
sometimes laughed in each other's faces at allu- 
sion to the intellectual and spiritual food they 
furnish to the people; and that others have 
contessed their want of satisfaction in the doc- 
trines they preach while bemoaning the bread- 
and-butter necessity of continuing in the false 
position in which it places them. The politi- 
cian unblushingly resorts to the most specious 
sophistries (to use no harsher term) to prove 
the justice and safety of his own party, and the 
fatal danger attending that of his opponent; 
while at the same time conscious of no issues 
but those of a personal character at stake. I 
recollect in the days of my youth calling on a 
former school friend during the heated ‘‘Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too” campaign. Alluding to 
the matter, a gentleman who had just called in 
said, ‘If Gen. Harrison is not elected our 
country is ruined, and I shall say ‘Amen!’ to 
her destruction.” I confess I felt somewhat 
alarmed at the time, but from this distance can 
see that even ‘Tyler too’ did not quite complete 
the destruction. I can also imagine how igno- 
rant voters are down to this time moved by such 
assumptions on the part of stump-orators. In 
trade the vender assumes not only the pertec- 
tion of his own wares, but also a knowledge of 
the inferiority of those of his neighbors, as well 
as your own personal wants. In private life, 
instead of the effort to be really good and true, 
the ambition to make a show of wealth and gen- 
tility, the sacrifices for the sake of the external 
and deceptive, the really useless, are as man- 
ifuld and apparent as they are pitiable. Now 
it seems to me that Barnum is the represent- 
ative of all these abounding humbugs in this 
country. He professes to be a public benefac- 
tor, a teacher of natural history; and so he is, 
to some extent, and also of human life, in those 
aspects of undeveloped conditions which I have 
mentioned; and his whole business in life is a 
catering to these and all kindred states of hu- 
manity. His use of the word ‘moral” is 4 sort 
of caricature. 

This is a long preface, preliminary to saying 
that his show at the Hippodrome was a series of 
ridiculous, ludicrous, cruel, and characteristic | 
performances. How ridiculous the idea of one 
of Barnum’s show-women personitying a lady 
of such dignity and respectability as Queen 
Victoria, deliberately and slowly driving several 
times round that ring, a spectacle to the assem- 
bled populace! Not that Victoria is any better 
or superior to thousands of our own women, 
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peer 


| especially ‘*Mad. Pompadour’s turn-out in Cen- 
| tral Park,” were sufficiently suggestive of pre- 
| tension; pretty good caricatures. It seemed to 
| me a mistake nut to introduce into the ring that 
pretty pair of young giraffes we saw in the outer 
tent as we entered. 

The last performance, the 
rgces,” was characteristic and amusing. 





** Lancashire 
What !i 


‘“*four-handed reel,” two men and two women in 
rude costumes, on a raised platform—a sort of 
table. The drollery of their motions, their 
bows and merriment, the coming of another to 
usurp a place, the kicking from the platform, 
the mock-fight, and the final retirement from the 
dance to shout and applaud as the incoming 
racers entered the arena, constituted one of a 
series of perfurmances of unutterable confusion 
and drollery. It characterized a class of our 
own country people who might have been seen 
years ago at husking-frolics and the ‘*general 
muster.” 

But [ have already said enough—too much of 
the matter. It was, taken as a whole, a per- 
formance worthy of those not sufficiently devel- 
oped to enjoy any higher entertainment. It 
would do very well, even for a minister, to go 
once; but I don’t think it would be elevating in 
its influence for children to become too familiar 


with such amusements. Jane GREEN. 





MR. TOOLE, THE ENGLISH 


YORK. 


COMEDIAN, IN NEW 


A grand reception was given John Lawrence 
Toole, the English comedian, at Wallack’s 
Theater, on Monday night, on the occasion of 
his opening performance in this country. It 
was probably the most hearty and enthusiastic 
ever accorded to a foreign artist. He chose 
Albery’s new comic drama, entitled ‘‘ Wig and 
Gown.” When his voice was heard from the 
wings the audience recognized it, and thun- 
ders of applause followed. It was fully five 
minutes before the play was permitted to pro- 
ceed, during which time the great comedian 
stood trembling with emotion, and, finding his 
courage failing, darted into his part before he 
should become unfitted for it. The make-up of 
Mr. Toole was exceedingly grotesque, his fea- 
tures and expression so changeable, and his 
manner so droll, that he managed to keep the 
house inacontinuous roar of laughter. He was 
a great success from the start; but ‘*Wig and 
Gown” is not the best play to present to an 
American audience, and the after-piece, ‘*The 
Weavers,” was hardly as good. At the close ot 
the second act of the former, Toole was called 
before the curtain and presented with an im- 
mense bouquet representing a steamer sailing 
upon a sea of flowers. ‘‘Speech!” was called 
from all parts of the house, and the great artist 
responded. He said he had come to this coun- 
try fur the express purpose of winning the es- 
teem of the American people, and he felt flat- 
tered by the reception he had received. It was 
the first cememting of friendship with the Amer- 
ican3, which le hoped would be constant. At 
some future time he wouid make a speech. 
Now, he could but thank them for the genial 
welcome they had tendered him. The audience 
was immense, the theater being packed by an 
assemblage representing all the city and pro- 
fessional people in literature and the drama 
that could get there. 








GOSSIP NOTES: 
OR, WHAT IS WRITTEN FROM BOSTON. 


{To the Worcester Spy.| 





but she really is a lady of dignity, and respecta- 
ble in character as far as one can be who has | 
inherited and been educated in the notion that 
even one royal family of a dozen or more healthy 
children have the right to be pensioned, sup- | 
ported in idleness and uselessness at the public 
expense. Such a manner of life would not be 
considered quite respectable with us, but yet 
we don't blame Victoria; it detracts nothing 
from her dignity and respectability. Still more 
ridiculous was that slow ride in that shining 
coat-of-mail for such an impetuous character as 
William the Conqueror. He would have cap- 
tured a city, aye, a country, in the given time, 
to say nothing of Barnum’s show. Then there 
was the personification of the ‘‘Little Corporal” 
on horseback. It brought to mind the remark 
of a lady at a country fair, on looking at the 
representation in worsted of two Byronic char- 
acters. Said the lady (she was an artist), ‘If 
Byron could look down from above at that pic- 
ture, it would make him swear!” I don’t know 
that Napoleon was addicted to swearing, but if 
he could look down upon that representation of 
himself I think his worst enemy need demand 
nothing more. 
The appearance of Mdlle. Victoria, bowing 
right and left from the barouche while being 
driven into and from the arena, seemed a little 
ridiculous. She felt herself mistress of the 
occasion, and perhaps her pretensions are as 
worthy as those of kings and warriors. Her 
feats are truly wonderful, and especially fairy- 
like was the scene at last when the graceful 
limbs tripped so lightly and rapidly over the 
wire. But the whole performance seemed to 
me unsuitable for a woman—an application of 
energy to small purpose. 
The acrobats displayed splendid physical 
proportions, especially the strong man who bal- 
anced the weighty balls. It seemed to me that | 
the ancient Greeks, who were served by slaves | 
and spent their whole lives in repose, when not 
practising naked in the gymnasium for the sake | 
of perfect physical development and strength, 
could scarce have produced better models. I 
wondered if that strong, magnificent man could 
be possessed of a great soul corresponding to 
his physical development; and also if, when a 
child, he was subjected to such manipulations as 
the Japanese boy, little “All Right.” I confess 
I was angered while witnessing the twistings 
and snake-like contortions of that child. Let 
Barnum bring his own children and grandchil- 
dren, if he will, or those of our own country, 
under such discipline; but I protest against our 
showmen thus teaching our American civiliza- 
tion to the children of the so-called half-civil- 
ized Japanese. The only excuse, which is but 
a poor one, is that this is an elevation compared 
with the depths from which they were taken. 
There are differences of opinion about horse | 
racing, and I am not competent to decide; but | 








mal, the horse, for he seems to me often the | 
better animal of the two. He does his work, if | 
work it may be called, in silence, while the | 
rider urges him on, with blows sometimes when | 
at breathless speed, and the by-standers keep | 
up that unearthly yelping that always seems to | 
me an emanation from some ‘lower deep.” | 
That night there was a young man behind me 
who kept up that peculiar sound I have some- | 
times been obliged to hear on the street when | 
riders are trying their horses. It seemed to me 
for a moment that it would be well could the 
tables be turned for a little time, the drivers 
and the yelpers becoming the driven. But that 
would be cruel. The horses do seem to enjoy 
it, but that does not satisfy that the practice is 





| a humane one. 
tion axong human beings, children at school 


There is a degree of competi- | 


HOSPITAL CHARITY. 

The report has been published of the distri 

bution of the hospital money, collected by con- 
tributions in the churches a few weeks ago. 
The whole amount collected was $13,310. Of 
this $2343 were special contributions, the hos- 
pital being designated by the contributor. The 
Hospital for Women and Children was the most 
fortunate in these contributions, receiving $732 ; 


, 1874. 


have had proper regard for fresh air, and the 
State Board of Health have commended the 
buildings of the architect, Mr. A. C. Martin, as 
completely satisfactory in regard to ventilation. 
The Chauncy Hall school has taken the lead in 


particularly drew my attention was a dance, a; was destroyed by the second great fire here; 
and the school has been kept temporarily near 
its old quarters while a new school-house has 
been built for it on the Back Bay, by Mr. Mar- 
tin. 
desks and chairs of only one size; where schools | nected with the Exhibition. 
are not graded there are usually desks of two 1 
three sizes, but in graded schools the desks in 
each room are all alike. 
too small for the largest scholars and too large 
tor the smallest, for children equal in age and 
acquirements vary a good dgal in size. 
deal of near-sightedness and a great many round- 
shoulders and narrow chests have been attribu- 
ted to the inconvenient common-school desk. 
So the Chauncy Hall teachers called a council 
of science to fix upon the best furm for the re- 
quired furniture, and at last a pattern was pro- 
duce | that met the approval of physicians emi- 
nent in general practice and also in the special 
treatment of eyes, spines and lungs. 
niture can be seen at the warehouse of W. O. 
Haskell & Son, 3t Canal street, and is worth 
being looked at by anybody who has an interest 
in such matters. 
than the common chair, and is made with hori- 
zontal slats or bars, like the out-door settees 
that are so common, with the curves carefully 
arranged for comfort and for the proper position 
of the figure. 
ing or writing, the slant can be instantly 
changed, and there is a perfectly simple attach- 
ment to the lid that forms a commod.ous writ- 
ing-table, and obliges the writer to sit almost 
upright, and at a suitable distance from the pa- 
per. 
hereafter in the public schools, but it has been 
used nowhere yet; it is just made, the first one 
being finished only a ‘few days ago, under the 
direction of Mr. Lade, one of the principals of 
the Chauncy Hall school. 


are giving their attention to is luncheon. It 
seems that a great many girls and boys will be 
careless about this. 
the morning in a hurry, or they will not take 
the trouble to carry a lunch with them; then 
they go without, or buy pastry, or some other 
unwholesome stuff, which is almost worse than 
nothing. 
should have a sufficient and wholesome lunch- 
eon, and the school-recess gives them abun- 
dant time to eat it. 
parents in this particuler is proved by the earn- 
estness of teachers in calling attention to it. 
Miss Anna C. Brackett and Miss Ida M. Eliot. 
whose school in New York is one of the very 
best in the country, say in their circular: ‘‘ Pa- 
rents are earnestly requested to see that the 
pupils are regular in the matter of luncheon— 
that is, that they bring it every day, or not at 
all; and corresponding care will be taken at 
school that they eat it regularly ;’ 
Chauncy Hall school report speaks even more 
strongly, declaring that the pupils ‘‘suffer more 
for the want of nourishing food than from all 
other matters combined that come into the 
hours spent here.” 
study, with a military drill besides, demand a 
large and regular supply of good food; and the 
food of a school is as important as that of an 
army. 
study improves bodily health if these other 
matters are attended to. 


Boston at the Parker-Fraternicy rooms, afternoon 
anWevening, at 3 and 8 o'clock. 


A MODEL PRIVATE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
The last schoal-houses that have been built 


mproved school-furniture. All its property 


School-rooms are usually furnished with 


Of course they are 


A great 


Tie tur- 


The chair is much ‘broader 


The desk is adjustible for read- 


Very likely this form of desk will be used 


LUNCHEON FOR SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 
Another thing that the teachers of city schools 


They come from home’ in 


Children who have a late dinner 


The carelessness of many 


. 


and the last 


Five and a half hours ot 


All these teachers reiterate that regular 





Sunday Services. 
MOSES HULIE will speak for the Spiritualists of 





next came the Chiidren’s Hospital, which had 
$319. The Massachusetts Homeopathic had 
$288. The Massachusetts General $291; and 
so down to less than a dollar. After the special 
contributions were deducted there remained 
$10,966, which was distributed according to the 
number of weeks of board and treatment given 
gratuitously by the hospitals during the last 
financial year. This was a perfectly just method; 
of course the larger hospitals got the lion’s 
share. Every hospital in the city does its ut- 
most in free giving; but the Massachusetts 
General has the largest means, and so can do 
more than any other. In the last year it has 
given gratuitously 6552 weeks of board and 
treatment, and it received from the general fund 
$4240. Next came the House of the Good 
Samaritan, which has given 1450 weeks of 
service, and received $938. ‘The Carney Hos- 
pital had given 1265 weeks; the Children’s Hos- 
pital 1264 weeks; the Eye and Ear Infirmary 
1262; while the Hospital for Women and Chil- 


Washington street, and remember that sick friend! 


ington street. 
TEMBER 1 will draw interest from that date for a 
jull calendar months they remain in bank. 


Many of our readers and business men who early i: 
life commenced business in Boston will remember 
w 
son’s Lane, established in 
ways sure of gettinga well-cooked and satisfactory 
meal suited to their taste. 
of its guests, and there was no better cooking done 
in Boston; consequently the old place wis very pop- 
ular and always full. 
bell & Covenly the same success in their new Dinin 
Hall at No. 97 Washington street, which was opened 
to the public on the first day of July. 
ing capacity for 125, and is very conveniently located 
for business men and for ladies who are out shopping. 
Call and see them at their new place, 97 Washington 
street. 


__ BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Look AT THE INVALID TABLE AT STEVENS'S, 60) 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Was' 
All deposits made on or before SEP 


CAMPBELL & COVERLY’S NEW DINING-ROOM.— 





ith pleasure the good old Campbell House in Wil 
1839, where they were al 
No house took better cars 


We predict for Messrs. Camp- 


It has a seat 





dren, which has had a hard year and been 
pinched tor money, had given but 639 weeks. 
Each received according to its work. The 
whole number of weeks given in charity was 
15,307; the number of hospitals giving these 
was ten. The Boston and Charlestown Dis- 
pensaries received a share of the fund. Dr. 
Cullis’s Consumptives’ Home, and his Cancer 
Hospital, received special contributions, but 
were omitted from the general distribution, not 
from any disrespect or distrust, but simply be- 
cause clergymen of certain denominations are 
not admitted there to visit the patients; and as 
the fund was collected from all denominations 
it seemed right to the committee to distribute it 
only to those hospitals where there was no ex- 
clusion of clergymen on account of their theol- 
ogy—of course, exclusion as ministers, profes- 
sionally, not as patients. No hospital would 
refuse to take a priest as a patient, if he ap- 








plied. This gives some idea of the immense) wi_Lows, FARMINGTON, MAINE.—Fourth Year 
work the hospitals do, for besides their charita- | commences Sept. Ist., 1874. 


ble patients they have great numbers of patients | 
who pay. Then the 15,307 weeks given in the 
report are exclusive of Dr. Cullis’s Home, | 
which is large, always full, and entirely gratui- 
tous; and of the City Hospital, which is a pub- 
lic institution, and so needs no private gifts. 
These two hospitals, with the various free dis- 
pensaries in the city, probably do nearly as 
much in charity as all the other hospitals put 
together. It is appalling to think how much 
poverty, sickness, pain, misery and medicine 
this record shows. It shows, too, the great use 
of hospitals, and the need that they should 
have abundant means to carry on their work of 
mercy. 
OF SIDKNESS GENERALLY. 

The prevention of sickness is quite as much 
our hobby now as its cure. Everybody says, 
though nobody gives the proof of it, that Amer- 
icans are weaker and sicker than any other peo- 
ple, and innumerable causes are adduced on 
both sides the ocean to account for this melan- 
choly fact; one authority accuses the climate 
of doing most of the mischief; another thinks 
well enough of the climate, but lays the blame 
on American food, and habits of eating; one is 
quite sure that coéducation is the root of the 
evil; another that we should be all right if we 








|} and those also of a larger growth, that is not 


really healthful; and I question how much the 
' practice of horse-racing is in civilization an ad- 


vance upon the gladiatorial encounters of the 


}ancients and the bull-fights of more modern 
|days. But I fancy it would be no difficult mat- 
ter so to accustom one’s self to the sight as to 
enjoy it when not too severe upon the horses. 
It seemed to me that the inside of the ring was 
|an advantage, and I really found myself not 
{only sympathizing with those left in the rear 
but alsu taking sides on one occasion (this was 
jn the chariot race) with the two grays lest 
they be beaten by some untoward chance. 

The race of the elephants and camels was 
sufficiently ludicrous that anything so unwieldy 
as the elephant, so awkward asthe camel, should 
be put to arace. The buffalo race was at first 
of that character, but at last was a reminder of 
the savage buffalo hunts. The monkey races, 





writes to say that stove-heated rooms and want 


to explain that those are mere trifles, while the | 
real trouble is caused by corsets and lack of 
shoulder-straps. Some of the thcories of cure 
tor these various and wide-spread evils have a 
moderate amount of common-sense in them, 
and are worth consideration; others are en- 
tirely absurd, though often amusing enough. 
| The practical efforts for ensuring health are 
| watched with a good deal of interest, and the 
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LADIES ARE SEASICK CROSSING THI 
English Channel, but no lady ever gets sick of ENG- 
LISH CHANNEL Shoes. 
soles. 
A dark line shows where the channel is cut. 


the SAWIN ACADEMY, SHERBORN, Mass., will re- 
ceive into his family a few boys to be fitted for the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
upply to 


ICAL SCHOOL.—The twenty-first school year of thi- 
Family and Day School FOR BOTH SEXES will begin 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 16, 1874. 
| dress, 


laender. 
Studies, Music, etc. 
England. 


formation, the Principals, 


DREN BETWEEN SIX AND ELEVEN YEARS OF 
AGE.—The new location of Chauncy Hall School, on 


removes the former objection ,in réPird to young 
children living west of Washington street. 
are therefore especially invited to examine the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the department known as “Pre- 
paratory.” 
practice in French conversation without extra charge. 


where there is sunshine all day. 
limited to fourteen pupils, is on the same floor. 
alogues can be obtained at 115 Boylston street, and at 
the bookstores on Washington and Franklin streets 
One of the teachers will be at the Boston University. 
No. 20 Beacon street, on Wednesdays and Thursday 

from 9 to 1. ot 


How. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, LL. D., Chairman 
of the Board of Managers. 
LL. D., Master. 


give thorough preparation 
did not drink so much ice-water. Oae doctor |} There is a preparatory class for those too young, 1 
not sufficiently advanced in their studies to enter the 
of out-door exercise are our ruin; another rises | Academy. a 
in good grammar schools, with the addition of French 
and Botany. 


Depot at a quarter before nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. and reach Boston on their return, at a few min- 
utes after two. 
annum. z 


the personal direction of the Master, who resides in 
t. 


Master. it 


‘SPECIAL NOTICES. 


They never have ragged 
Ask your dealer for them, and buy no other. 


THE SUBSCRIBER, PRINCIPAL OF 


For cireula) 
E. A. H. ALLEN, 


july4 West Newton, Mass. 





WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS- 


For particulars ad. 
NATH'L T. ALLEN, Principal. 
West Newton, Mass. 


At home on Saturdays. 12t Jyll 





FAMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT THE 


French and German Department, Madame Cour- 
Full board of instruction in English and Classical 
Buildings the fluest devoted to this purpose in New 
Address, for Catalogue Circular, and further in- 
jy25 MR. & MRS. N. C. GOODENOW. 


PREPARATORY 





SCHOOL, FOR CHIL- 


BOYLSTON STREET, NEAR DARTMOUTH, 


Pareut- 


Both sexes are admitted and have daily 
It will occupy the southeast room on the first floor. 


The Kindergarten, 
Cat- 


augs 





ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS.— 
WILLIAM R. DiIMMOCK 


The course of study of the Academy is designed to 
for the best colleges. 
The studies in this class are the aame a- 


Day scholars from Boston leave the Old Colony 


Tuition, One Hundred Dollars per 


The large boarding house of the Academy is uncer 


For catalogue or further particulars address the 
july18 





| practical workers make many converts. The 
| health of school children has been earnestly 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 





| discussed by wise people here in private, and 

| by the Social Science Association in New York 

in public. The private schools have the advan- 

| tage in practical improvement of school-houses 
and school-furniture, for they work as individ- 
uals, and don’t have to wait upon the sense or 
the convictions of the committees. 





eC t*? 


Bonds, payable in twenty years, bearing interest at 
six per Cent. payable *“SREDERIC in current tuuds. 


augls 2% 


OF 3-0: Ss FCO N, 


Currency Loan, 
The subscriber is duly authorized to issue City 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFIOE. 


The Superintendent in charge of the Twelfth Exhi- 
bition has established his office in FANEUIL HALL, 
where he will be in daily attendance to confer with 


exhibitors, and other parties having business con- 


N.S. WILBUR, Superintendent. 


iv oston, At gust 22, Is7t. 


augl2z 


~ BOSTON 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


154 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


FALL TERM begins September 14, 15, 16, 1874. 
Tastruction in all branches of Music by the most suc- 
cessful Teachers. 


Only Four Pupils in a Class. 


Free advantages to pupils, consisting of Study of 
Harmony, Thorough Bass. Theory, Reading” at 
Sight. ete. 

Daily Organ Practice freeTto students. Evening 
Classes in all branches. Apply for Circular to 

aug JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 14, 15 and 16, 1874. 


Instruction in all branches of Music by the finest 
artists and tcachers, in small classes and ‘in private; 
to beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement. 
Largest number of tree advantages of any Conserva- 
tory in existence. Lowest rates of tuition. Evenin 
classes in Piano, Voice and Violin. Cirewlars msil 
on application to E. TOURJEE, Director. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
TO LADIES. 


Cushman 
& Brooks 


Will Offer at Retail During Their 
GREAT POPULAR EXHIBITION 


—AT=— 


33, 35, 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
OVER 28,000 YARDS, 


Twenty-Eight Thousand Yards and Up- 
wards, 


REAL NEEDLE-WORK 


EDGINGS 


and INSESTIONS 


AT 15€. PER YARD, 
ONE SHILLING PER YARD, 
AND 25€. PER YARD. 
These eleggnt goods, just purchased at an enor- 


mous sacrifice of the importers, we invite all our 
patrons to 


EXAMINE 


Cushman & Brooks, 
33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


aug22 It 


EARLY! 


Specially Interesting 





am) 


Shepard, 
Norwell 
& CO. 


aving taken account of stock, and 
lesiring to make room for new im- 
portations close at hand, offer the 


remainder of their 


NUMMER GOODS, 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 


ATA 


CREAT REDUCTION 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & (60,, 


WINTER STREET. 


Holbrook’s, 
133 TREMONT STREET. 133 


WE SHALL CONTINUE TO OFFER 


Special Bargains 

In all departments till —" Ist. 
All our Fancy Hosiery, Summer Silk 

Underwear, Llama Jackets and Shawls, 

bargains in Laces and Embroideries, 


aug22 It 


White Goods and Linens. 





We shall remove to the Store under our 
present location about September 1, 


Cc. C. HOLBROOK. 
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GOOD CLOTHING! 


Our Clothing is of THE BEST QUALITY, and in 
ALL S{IZEs—all can be fitted. 

The balance of our Last searon’s Clothing we are 
-elling at DECIDED BARGAINS. 

Having nearly completed our large Military Con. 
tract=, we can now execute all orders fur CUSTOM 
CLOTHING promptly. 

Our stock of CLOTHS will be kept up to meet the 
wants of all buyers. 

Our Cutters are of long experience, and CERTAIN 
TO FIT. 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 


TAILORS & CLOTHIERS, 


1583 Washington Street, 
aug22 (Four Doors Seuth of Milk Street.) rT 





SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
For the Children ! 


$1.50---THE NURSERY, 


THE EASY BOOK, for the little children—just 
published. Price 75 cents. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


PUBLISHER, 





ERIC VU. TRACY, 
City Treasurer, 


aug22 It 36 BROME<(ELD STREET. 
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Anti-Slavery Reminigoomces. --- XIV. 





BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


Those who have followed me thus far in these 
imperfect and unpretending sketches have seen, 
first, that the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
country, which, after the Revolution, found ex- 
pression in the writings of Franklin, Jefferson, 
Jay, Edwards, Hopkins, and their contempora- 
ries, and embodied itself in the various ogy 
tions for gradual abolition, having been tong 
decadent, was finally, in 1820, cowed into si- 
lence by the Missouri Compromise. There re- 
mained, no doubt, a great deal of genuine anti- 
slavery feeling, but most of the anti-slavery ve 
sociations, for lack of an inspiring and clearly 
defined moral principle to rest upon, ceased 
their operations, and a dead, despairing rages 
fell upon the country, broken only here an 
there occasionally by some voice too feeble to 
command the public attention. Benjamin Lun- 
dy, the indefatigable Quaker, who had estab- 
lished his Genius of Universal Emancipation at, 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, in 1812, still kept his flag 
aloft; bit he was deluded by schemes of gradual 
emancipation and colonization” which greatly 
impaired his moral power, rendering itimpossible 
for him to become the leader in the new crusade 
by which slavery was to be overthrown. Second- 
ly, my readers have seen how, from the first ap- 
pearance of William Lloyd Garrison, in 1829, 
the scene began to change. His voice, “erying 
aloud, sparing not, lifted up like a trumpet,” to 
show the nation its transgression and sin, though 
scouted at first, gradually and surely gained at- 
tention, and forced the subject of slavery into 
new prominence before the country. I have 
traced the anti-slavery movement from this be- 
ginning in the moral clear-sightedness and in- 
domitable courage and perseverance of one 
man, through its preliminary and unorganized 
stage, to the end of 1831. It remains now to 
give an account of the first efforts to organize 
the movement, and then to trace its subsequent 
history. 

On the 13th of November, 1831, fifteen gen- 
tlemen, in compiiance with Mr. Garrison's re- 
quest, met at the office ot Mr. Samuel E. Sewall 
in State street, Boston, to consider a proposi- 
tion to organize an anti-slavery society. After 
a friendly and earnest consultation, it was found 
that only nine of the fifteen gentlemen were in 
favor of immediate action, and nothing was 
done. On the 16th of December another meet- 
ing was held at the same place, when the fol- 
lowing named gentiemen were present: Samuel 
E. Sewall, Ellis Gray Loring, David Lee Child, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Isaac Knapp, Oliver 
Johnson, Robert B. Hall, Isaac Chiid, John 
Cutts Smith and Joshua Coffin. After consul- 
tation it was agreed that a society should be 
formed, and Messrs. David Lee Child, Sewall, 
Garrison, Loring and Johnson were appointed a 
committee to frame a constitution. This com- 
mittee, after discharging its duty, reported to 
another meeting, held at the same place, on the 
first of January, 1832. Atthis mgeting, besidés 
most of all those named above, were present 
Messrs. Alonzo Lewis (known as the ‘‘Lynn 
Bard”), William J. Snelling, Dr. Abner Phelps, 
Rey. Elijah Blanchard and Dr. Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. ‘There was along and very earnest dis- 
cussion, in which some decided differences of 
opinion were expressed. Finally, the body of 
the constitution reported by the committee was 
adopted, while the preamble, respecting which 
there was a sharp division of sentiment, was re- 
ferred to another committee, to report at a meet- 
ing to be held Jan. 6th in the school-room un- 
der the African Baptist Church in Belknap 
street—that being almost if not quite the only 
public place that could have been procured for 
such a purpose. 

My recollection of the first three meetings is 
somewhat indistinct, hut ! well remember that 
of Jan. 6th in the African school-room. That 
part of the city was generally known as ‘‘Nigger 
Hill,” a place far more contemptible in the es- 
teem of Boston than Nazareth was to the Jews. 
And yet, on the summit and southern slope of 
that same hill, hardly more than a stone’s-throw 
away, stood the mansions of Boston’s wealthiest 
and most aristocratic citizens. As Christ was 
born in a stable, so the first anti-slavery society 
ever formed in this country on the principle of 
immediate emancipation—the society which was 
the parent and forerunner of a great multitude 
of others, by which the whole land was filled 
with an intense moral excitement—had its birth 
in a “nigger school-house.” There was no 
room fur it in any more fashionable or respecta- 
ble place, even as there was no room for Mary 
inthe inn! The night was rainy and dark, and 
the streets, on account of ‘a ‘‘January thaw,” 
were full of slush. The school-room was low- 
ceiled, dingy, and dimly lighted—altogether a 
most unattractive place, little likely to inspire 
either the hope or courage needful for our new 
and most important undertaking. Indeed, the 
whole atmosphere of the place was peculiarly 
depressing, while the drizzling sleet out-of- 
doors was typical of the state of public opinion 
in regard to us and our enterprise. It would 
be difficult to conceive of circumstances better 
calculated to fill us with discouragement and 
despair as we contemplated the great purpose 
of our meeting. I have not before me a com- 
plete list of the gentlemen who were present, 
but they could not have numbered twenty in all. 
David Lee Child, a lawyer and a journalist of 
very high ability, was cailed to the chair, and 
the conuaittee on the preamble made its report, 
as follows :— 

‘We, the undersigned, hold that every per- 
son, of full age and sane mind, has a right to 
immediate freedom from personal bondage of 
whatsoever kind, unless imposed by the sen- 
tence of the law for the commission of some 
crime. 

**We hold that man cannot, consistently with 
reason, religion and the eternal and immutable 
principles of justice, be the property of man. 

“We hold that whoever retains his fellow- 
man in bondage is guilty of a grievous wrong. 

“We hold that a mere difference of com- 
plexion is no reason why any man should be de- 
prived of his natural rights, or subjected to any 
political disability. . 

“While we advance these opinions as the 
principles on which we intend to act, we de- 
clare that we will not operate on the existing 
relations of society by other than peaceful and 
lawful means, and that we will give no counte- 
nance to violence and insurrection.” 

That the character and purposes of our or- 
ganization may be fully comprehended, I sub- 
join the two most important provisions of the 
constitution previously adopted :— 

Art. 1. This Society shall be called the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society. 

“Art. 2. The objects of the Society shall be 
to endeavor, by all means sanctioned by law, 
humanity and religion, to effect the abolition of 
slavery in the United States, to imptove the 


character and condition of the free people of | 


color, to inform and correct public 6pinion in 


relation to their situation and rights, and obtain | 


for them equal civil and political rights and 
privileges with the whites.” 

Does it not seem incredible now that those 
simple axioms, and the avowal of a purpose to 
apply them practically to the question of Amer- 
ican slavery, were regarded in New England, 
only forty-two years ago, as arrant folly and 
fanaticism? And does it not seem " 
still that even in the little company of Mr. 


Garrison's personal friends and associates, gath-| 


ered in Tesponse to his summons for the pur- 
pose of organizing an Anti-Slavery Society, 
there were some who thought it unwise to found 


that society upon principles so extreme and un- | 


compromising? Yet such is the fact. There | 
was a warm and exciting debate over two 
clauses of the preamble. viz: that which claimed | 
that the slaves had ‘‘a right to tmmediate free- 
dom,” and that which declared that “whoever 
retains his fellow-man in bondage is guilty of a 
grievous wrong.” All, I believe, gave’ their | 
personal assent to the doctrine of immediate 
emancipation, but several doubted the expe- | 
diency, in the then present state of public sen- | 
timent, of putting that doctrine into the consti- | 
tution, and requiring the assent thereto of all | 
who should join the society. They thought, | 
moreover, that it was going too far to affirm! 
that erery slaveholder was “guilty of a grievous 
wrong.” The insertion of these clauses, they | 
contended, would repel from the movement a 
great many persons whose influence and co- | 
operation it was desirable to secure. Those 
who took this view were David Lee Child, Ellis 
Gray Loring and Samuel E. Sewall, perhaps 
the three most intelligent and influential men in 
cur little meeting. Mr. Garrison, on the con- 
trary, telt and declared that the success of tie 
movement depended upon its being placed, dis- | 
inctly and unequivocally, upon the ground of! 
the utter sinfulness and inexcusableness of 
slavery under all circumstances, and the right 
ot the slave to instant freedom. He showed 
how all previous movements against slavery in 
this country had come to nought through a tem- | 
porizing policy, and how the movement in Eng- 
land for the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies had gained in power and momentum 
since its champions had placed it on the ground 
ot immediate in distinction trom gradual eman- 
cipation. The debate waxed warm, and was 
continued till a late hour, when the question 
was taken, and the preamble was adopted by 
the votes of twelve of the little company, who 
at once affixed their names to the constitution, 
oars sa follows : William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wil Jo bones Hall, Arnold Buffum, 
Thacher Soshies Coffin, Sti = BL Ne ati 
Rene a i z pag ns B. Newcomb, 
Stockton. : ssbb hiss ne aps Henry K. | 
_ Of these twelve persons five are known to be | 
living at this time, viz: Messrs. Garrison, John- | 


son, Fuller, Thacher and Bacon. Six 
r a a + %Six are 
deceased, viz: Messrs. Hall, Buffum, Snelling, | 
ee Knapp and Stockton. 
whether Mr. Newcomb is livin 
: g or dead. I 
doubt if the whole twelve were able, from their | 


stranger | 


| The leader has not come yet. 
Soon a stout man, not vet} 


own purses, to contribute so large a sum as one 
hundred dollars to the cause. Let it be con- 
fessed, moreover, that most of them were quite 
uninfluential, and even obscure; but they were 
strong in their love of liberty, and in their con- 
viction that their cause was of God and des- 
tined to triumph over every obstacle. Of Mr. 
Garrison’s personal history I have already given 
an account. Of the individual whose name 
stands next after his upon the record, suffice it 
to say that he was the youngest ef the whole 
company, editor of a religious paper, a member 
of Dr. Beecher’s church, and a candidate for 
the ministry. Robert B. Hall was a theological 
student, and a member of the Essex street 
Church in Boston. He afterwards entered the 
ministry as a Congregationalist, then took orders 
in the Episcopal church, and for years was dis- 
affected toward the anti-slavery movement. Fi- 
nally, he left the ministry, and became a politi- 
cian, and in the “Know-Nothing” days was 
elected to Congress from the Plymouth district 
in Massachusetts. As a member of Congress 
he generally, if not always, voted right upon 
questions relating to slavery. Arnold Buffum 
was a Quaker,-of a sturdy Rhode Island stock. 
He had been to England and France, and made 
the acquaintance of Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
Lafayette, and other chathpions of freedom in 
those countries. He was‘the first president of 
the new society, and did excellent work in its 
behalf both with his voice and pen. Wm. J. 
Snelling was a journalist of decided ability, the 
editor at one time, I believe, of the New Eng- 
land Galazy. John E. Fuller was a member 
of Dr. Beecher’s church, a business man of 
great energy, and engaged at that time in circu- 
lating Scott’s Commentary upon the Bible, 
which gave him many opportunities for serving 
the cause. He now lives in Hingham, Mass. 
Moses Thacher was the editor of the Boston 
Telegraph (a religious and anti-masonic paper), 
and pastor of the Congregational church in North 
Wrentham, Mass. He left New England many 
years since, and is now pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Ionia, Mich. He is a writer of great 
ability, and the first official address to the pub- 
lic of the New England Anti-slavery Society 
was from his pen, and is a striking and power- 
ful document. Joshua Coffin, the indefatigable 
antiquarian, has been embalmed by Whittier in 
his lines “To my Old Schoolmaster” :— 
‘‘Older teacher, present friend, 

Wise with antiquarian search 

In the scrolls of state and church; 

Parish-clerk and justice sage.” 

**Still, with undimmed eyesight, pore 

Ancient tome and record o’er; 

Still thy week-day lyrics croon, 

Pitch in church the Sunday tune, 

Showing something, in thy part, 

Of the old Puritanic art, 

Singer after Sternhold’s heart.” 
Of Stillman B. Newcomb I am unable, either 
from my own recollection or that of others, to 
give any particular account. I remember only 
that he was an earnestly religious man, but 
whether a Congregationalist or Baptist I am not 
sure. Benjamin C. Bacon, in those days, was 
the assistant of the Rev. Dr. Coggsweil in the 
office of the American Education Society. He 
has led an inconspicuous but exceedingly useful 
life, and has rendered valuable service to the 
anti-slavery cause, to which he has been true as 
the needle to the pole. He resides now in 
Philadelphia. Isaac Knapp was Mr. Garrison’s 
partner for many years in the publication of the 
Liberator, rendering him and the cause invalu- 
able aid. Henry K. Stockton was a printer by 
trade, and in that capacity connected with the 
Boston Telegraph and several other papers. 
He died many years since in Alton, Ill. 

It will be seen, on examining the first clause 
of the preamble to our constitution, that we had 
not then attained to a clear and perfect defini- 
tion of slavery, by which alone it can be dist'n- 
guished from all other human relations. We 
had not learned to state clearly the difference 
between slavery and the subordination of the 
child to the parent, or between the bondage of 
the slave and the restraint imposed by law upon 
the criminal. And yet the second clause of the 
preamble contained the very words needed and 
afterwards embodied in the correct definition, 
viz.: ‘‘Man the property of man”’—man bought, 
held, and sold as a chattel. This definition was 
wrought out more thana year later by that clear- 
headed, logical man, the Rev. Amos A. Phelps, 
who, in the earlier period of the movement, was 
a most energetic workér“in the cause. This 
definition penetrated many plausible disguises, 
set aside an immense amount of bewildering 
casuistry, brushed away a score of cunningly- 
woven apologies for slavery, and brought us 
into close quarters with the evil we were seek- 
ing to destroy.—Christian Union. 





Theodore Thomas, 
Ss 
HIS ORCHESTRA AND CONCERT GARDEN. 


He who is not utterly a barbarian, being in 
New York, goes to hear Theodore Thomas's or- 
chestra. He who has taste goes often. A ride 
of almost two miles, by carriage or horse-car, 
from the Fifth Avenue Hotel, brings you to the 
place. It is opposite the Seventh Avenue gate 
to the park. As one dismounts he looks up at 
a white front, with a surmounting row of globe 
gas-lights, and reads the name, *‘Central Park 
Garden,” in staring colossal tetters. The build- 
ing is unpretentious, at least on the outside. 
Through the open windows we behold the paint- 
ed ceiling, and hear the thrumming of the mu- 
sicians as they tune their instruments. Before 
entering we cast a glance at the trees that 
stretch into the park, and at the motley crowd 
gathered on the open lots across the street. 
These are they that have musical longings, but 
have not the disposition or the cash to enter the 
“Garden.” They therefore enjoy a free con- 
cert outside, and, from the rocks on which they 
are perched, have also a very fair view of the 
inside of the building. 

But it is five minutes to eight, and people are 
streaming in. The price of admission is fifty 
cents. Purchasing a ticket, you are admitted 
into a long gallery, which, if you proceed di- 
rectly, leads to an out-door promenade, with 
chairs, benches and tables, gravel-walks, grass, 
fountains and colored lights. A part is roofed, 
but the rest is open to the sky, and the evening 
breeze comes in with delicious freshness. Here 
you may sit at pleasure, take your cream, water- 
ice, soda, or—be it said—beer, watth the stars, 
listen to the music, and talk the latest small 
talk, all at once. But if, instead of passing 
through the gallery spoken of above, you turn 
to the right immediately after entering, you 
come into the main hall and concert room. 
Here are many small tables, surrounded by a 
half-dozen chairs; and there are longer tables 
and settees, and near the orchestra are chairs 
with no tables, but set in rows for the use of 
those who like that. At one end, that next the 
open garden described before, is the stand for 
| the musicians, very roomy and capacious. 
| At the other end isa gallery with boxes and 
| other accommodations for those who wish to be 
|more private, or more conspicuous, than the 
| general. The ceiling is very high, and the dec- 
| urations are very gaudy. There are portraits 
| of the masters of music, drawn with a very free 
| hand; and there are cherubs, angels, cupids, or 
| what not—the artist doubtless knew—sporting 
about in a jovial manner, climbing after grapes, 
shooting off arrows, and very merry every way. 





Large windows and doors are on every side of | 


the hall, leading to the open-air promenade. 
Adjoining the large hall, and beyond it as you 
enter, is a restaurant and saloon—a high-toned 
bar-room, properly speaking. There appears 
an affinity between beer-drinking and music- 
loving, and here the union is seen in its perfec- 
tion. 

You dispose of yourself as you choose. If 
alone, you will probably prefer to sit on the 
raised settees that line the wall. Thus you can 


| 
| 


last habitation; for beyond this, westward, the 





see everybody and study manners and dresses. | 


But if you have a party you will sit around one 
of the tables, and be as social and untrammeled 
as possible. 


kin and money in one hand, and, most prob- | 


ably, glasses of beer in the other, flits by you. 
Whatever you wish, call for, whether to eat or 
érink. 


Occasionally a waiter, with nap- | 


If you have money, you shall get it, | 


‘ 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


and may slowly consume it upon your table | 


while the music plays. 

But the hall fills, and the orchestra is about 
to begin. You count them; there are fifty. 
His gilded stand 
only is before you. 


forty, with full face of German cast, a mous- | 


tache of brown, and a general pleasing expres- 


sion in features and form, comes to the plat- | 
| form. 


This is Thomas—‘:Theodore,” 
admirers fondly call him. He is in full dress, 
and, turning over his music, takes his Jato» to 


begin. Except that of a few vandals, the con- | —All the Year Round. 


versation ceases, and all devote themselves to! 
hearing, smoking and drinking. For smoking 
is allowed. 


icent nights of harmony. 
smoke, and we Americans adopt the custom. 
The programme is in three parts. 


as his | 
{ 


| 
| 


| 


Smoking is a necessity to our Teu- | domestic. He was a model husband, and his filial 
ton cousins, and it is they who have made pos- | affection was the cause of some of the most 
sible this garden, this orchestra, these magnif- | considerable errors of his reign. 
Of course they will) a king little can be said in his favor. 
| necessary to recapitulate what has been already 
Each part deduced from the events of his early life. 
is about a half hour long, and usually contains possessed no impulse, no enthusiasm; he al- 


her mistress’s suitors, while Portia “levels at 
them according to their deserts.” And after 
the glee and the jests of this passage came the 
moonlight scene, in Portia’s park, with its deep 
reflection, its musings of philosophy, and its 
notes of love, soft as a dove’s cooing. Scarcely 
had the audience soment aac BE 

never merry when we hear sweet music — 
before the int | strains of the ballet in “Robert 
le Diable,” demoniac and complaining, filled 
the air. After each part, the musician€ Jeave 
the stage, and there is a general stir and move- 
ment of the audience. The intermission 1s 
twenty minutes long; and, if you have no dis- 
position for creams, ices, punch, cobblers, Rhine 
wine or beer, you will at least wish to prom- 
enade through the hall and garden, until the 
next part. So everybody does, until a roll of 
the drum calls back players and hearers. 

And thus through a second, and a third, part; 
so that it is past eleven when the entertainment 
ends. You will see all sorts at these concerts, 
and it is not necessary to ‘‘dress.” Few rude 
persons are found, and yet the most select peo- 
ple go less often than they would if there were 
not the objectionable features of smoking and 
drinking. Sometimes persons are found who 
forget themselves, and talk aloud during the 
music, disturbing all about them. But they 
are likely to get a lesson in manners from 
“Theodore.” During the selections from the 
‘‘Merchant of Venice,” last night, such an an- 
noyance occurred. Thomas stopped the or- 
chestra, and in dead silence turned toward the 
talkers, now quiet enough, looked at them with 
a grim look for some seconds, received the ap- 
plause of the house, and resumed the music at 
the beginning. At the close of the piece the 
transgressors left the hall, no doubt in bad tem- 

er. 

Z Theodore Thomas was a teacher of music in 
this city before the late war. In the war, he 
served, [ am told, as a band-leader. His char- 
acteristic points are a love of the classic, and 
delicacy in execution. There is music in every 
wave of his baton. His success in Cincinnati 
in a great fes:ival of. music, and here, two years 
ago, in introducing the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston toa New York audience, have 
made his name the synonym of good taste and 
merit.—New York cor. Worcester Spy. 





"MISCELLANY. 


Tue infinite perfection of Nature is arraigned 
before bigoted creeds. Our faith is now strug- 
gling to free itself from the bondage of super- 
stition and selfishness and rise to the loftier 
heights of knowledge and universal love. We 
are jearning to regard the whole with trust and 
reverence, instead of a part with fear and ha- 
tred. We begin to hear the universal harmony 
above the partial discord, and live in serene hope 
where we trembled in fitful despair.—H. Clay 
Neville. ; 

Tue Sixcer.—(By Alice Williams. )— 

A singer went singing adown the world, 

Now in green meadows and now in the town, 
Anon where the smoke of the battle whirled, 

Then off where the autumn woods lay brown; 
Singing. still singing! Aye, nothing but that. 

When the trumpets summoned the hosts to war 
And the soldiers rushed at the rat-tat-tat 

Of the deafening drum—she stood afar, 


And sang of the conflict in ringing tones— 
Of the laurel wreath and the victor’s death ; 
Till the dying silenced their shuddering groans 
And smiled as they drew their final breath. 
She sang of duty—her weak hands failed 
When she strove the burden of life to bear; 
But through all of the song’no sadness wailed 
As she sang, still sang, in her white despair. 
She sang of love. From her eager hand 
The brimming chalice was dashed aside. 
As her steps drew near to the unknown land 
She gazed on the past, and wistful sighed— 
“Tn all the fray I have struck no blow! 
Ah! well-a-day, but the hours are long; 
When the evening comes what have I to show 
Save here-and-there the thread of a song?” 


But the warriors knew at the conflict’s end, 
When the roar of the battle died away, 
That the song which seemed with the cannon to 
blend 
Had strengthened each arm in the deadly fray ; 
And the souls that in duty’s lonely way 
With faltering steps_-bhad journeyed long, 
When the voice of the singer reached them that 
day 
Felt the hearts within them grow brave and 
strong; 
And the happy lovers that, hand-in-hand, 
Wandered together the wide world o’er, 
From that song they but dimly could understand 
Learned a deeper love than they knew before. 


— Golden Age. 


Names or Countries.—The following coun- 
tries, it is said, were originally named by the 
Phenicians, the greatest commercial people in 
the world. The names, in the Pheenician lan- 
guage, signify something characteristic of the 
places which they designate. Europe signifies 
a country of white complexion; so named be- 
cause the inhabitants were of a lighter com- 
plexion than those of Asia and Africa. Asia 
signifies between, or in the middle, from the 
fact that geographers placed it between Europe 
and Africa. Africa signifies the land of corn, or 
ears. It was celebrated for its abundance of 
corn and all sorts of grain. Siberia signifies 
thirsty or dry—very characteristic. Spain, a 
country of rabbits or conics. It was once so 
infested with these animals that they sued 
Augustus for an army to destroy them. Italy, 
a country of pitch, from its yielding great quan- 
tities of black pitch. Calabria, also, for the 
same reason. Gaul, modern France, signifies 
yellow-haired, as yellow hair characterized its 
inhabitants. The English of Caledonia is a 
high hill. This wes a rugged, mountainous 
province in Scotland. Hibernia is utmost, or 


Pheenicians never extended their.voyages. Brit- 
ain, the country of tin, great quantities being 
found on this and adjacentislands. The Greeks 
called it Albion, which signifies in the Pheeni- 
cian tongue either white or high mountains, 
from the whiteness of its shores, or the high 
rocks on the western coast. Corsica signifies a 
woody place. Sardinia signifies the footsteps 
of men, which it resembles. Syracuse signifies 
bad savor, so called from the unwholesome 
marsh on which it stood. Rhodes, serpents or 
dragons, which it produced in abundance. Sic- 
ily, the country of grapes. Scylla, the whirl- 
pool. of destruction. Charybdis, the holds of 
destruction. Etna signifies a furnace, or dark 
or smoky. 
KisseEs.— 
‘‘Are kisses spirits, mother?” 
Little Walter asks, 
Raising great dark earnest eyes, 
To others, blue as summer’s skies, 
That brighten for her eager boy, 
Through her life of hope and joy, 
And tender woman tasks. 
Fearless little questioner, 
What knows he of kisses? 
Save caresses soft and sweet, 
Each fresh hour of life to greet; 
Blessing kiss of sire and mother, 
Clasp of sister, hug of brother; 
Thanks for baby blisses. 
Happy cherished darling, 
He nor knows nor cares; 
Of passionate lips that press in vain, 
On those that cannot glow again, 
Of wild despairing kisses pressed 
On damp sods where our idois rest ; 
*Mid sad unanswered prayers. 
Can true-hearted childhood 
Guess such things can be, 
As kiss ‘tween secret foe and foe, 
As hands that claps o’er gulfs below, 
As kisses with no loving leaven, 
Coldly taken, idly given, 
In custom courtesy ? 
Can frank-hearted childhood 
Dream that kindred lips, 
Lips that have met a thousand times, 
Warm and true as poet’s rhymes, 
May for each other learn to frame 
Scorn or hatred, mock or blame, 
Love’s unwarned eclipse ? 
Dim not childhood’s golden faith 
With such lore as this is; 
Let him trust the gladness round, 
Trust the love as birthright found; 
Soon, too soon, the world will teach, 
Stings may lurk in honeyed speech, 
Treason hide in kisses. 


Loris Puiierr.—His virtues were purely 


Asa man and 
It is un- 


ency; he was averse to bloodshed, and in a 
reign unparalleled for plots and attempted assas- 
sinations but few were put to death for political 
crimes. Of high and noble sympathies he had 
literally nothing; heroism and gratitude had no 
existence for him. In all things his mind was 
essentially little and vulgar. His industry was 
indefatigable, but it was ever engaged upon 
petty details. He prided himself upon duplicity 
and untruthfulness, upon deceiving his Minis- 
ters, upon overreaching all with whom he had 
dealings. His memory was prodigious, his 
knowledge of men and things extensive, his gar- 
rulity irrepressible; but he seldom evinced es- 
prit, or true delicacy of taste. He was obse- 
quious and fawning to the lowest person who 
could serve his purposes; he was avaricious of 
wealth; he was destitute of dignity, and inca- 
pable of inspiring the respect due to his high 
position. His cunning Israelitish face, his 
shabby clothes, his Gampish umbrella, were 
suggestive of nothing so much as of an old Jew 
clothesman, and such in spirit as in aspect did 
he closely resemble. And yet Louis Blanc—by 
no means a favorable critic—tells us that he was 
a man gifted with an incomparable seduction of 
manner; that in the relations of private life he 
charmed his ministers by a freedom, a familiar- 
ity of conversation and a gracious forgetfulness 
of the rights of his royal state. But this, after 
all, was but the cajolery of a diplomatist.— 7em- 
ple Bar. 





To a Turusu.— 
Ah, brother singer, piping there 
In a glad hush of golden air, 
As though to care unknown; 
Oh, would I were a thrush to wing 
The leafy world of woods and sing 
Like you, for joy aloye! 
Of all, ah me! that plagues us so; 
Of days of work you nothing know, 
Of nights of thought, not rest, 
Oh, would I were a bird, and knew 
Unclouded singing hours with you, 
Unworked, undriven, and blest! 
That little bill—to you ’tis sweet 
A little bill to have to meet, 
Which men can seldom say. 
You well may sing; men moil and toil, 
But thrushes have no pot to boil, 
No small accounts to pay. 
“Black care,” so sings our Horace, ‘‘sits 
Behind us still,” and all our wits 
Are tasked its weight to bear; 
Your children give you not a thought; 
Within the nest they’re clothed and taught ; 
Yoa’ve not for that to care. 
And then those songs of yours you trill 
And chirp and warble when you will; 
Oh, happy, happy lot! 
While we must chirrup at all times 
And, sad or glad, grind out our rhymes, 
Whether we like or not. 
Then critical reviews we read; 
To all their scoffs you pay no heed: 
You mind them not a rush. : 
Nor lose in peace of mind or cash 
Though they should growl your songs are trash : 
Oh, would I were a thrush! 


You too, perhaps, may have your care 
And trill with anxious mind; 
Your thrushship, perhaps, may be hen-pecked 
If slugs to bring home you neglect; 
Worms may be hard to find. 
There may be feathered cares and woes 


And long to be a man. 
— I 

CotoneL Pickertnc.—It gives one a new] j 
impression of the transitory character of great 
political reputations in this country that to the | i 


necessary to mention who and what Colonel | | 
Timothy Pickering was, and how decided is the | ‘ 
justification for an elaborate biography of him 
in four bulky volumes. During the latter half 
of the Revolutionary war as (Quartermaster- 
General his name became familiar in all the | t 
colonies; and from a date shortly after the foun- 
dation of the national government, in 1789, till | | 
sitions of Postmaster-General, Secretary of} 1 
ator, Member of the House of Representatives, | 1 
and active partisan leader, his name not only 
became an intimate household word in every 
township in the Union, but was the recipient of | 1 
almost as much praise and of quite as much 
abuse as the names of Jefferson and of John 
Adams. Without a particle of genius, he was 
yet aman of great and forcible talent, of sturdy 
good sense, of a patriotism that was both | « 
Roman and Spartan, of a virtue that was Christ- 
ian. He lived a long lite of useful toil for the 
benefit of his family, his country and mankind. 
He was of wonderful executive ability; he rev- 


r 


every station in life, from ploughman to Sena- 
tor, with perfect fidelity and cleverness. More- 


er learned how to be indirect or disingenuous; 
he was incapable of any art but that of speak- 
ing what he thought to be true, and of 
doing what he believed to be right. In 
war and in peace he was the confidential 
friend and counselor of Washington,  with- 
out ever being his flatterer, or losing in the 
greater man’s presence his own vehement indi- 
viduality; and Washington’s appreciation of 
him, after twenty years of trial, is sufficiently 
indicated by the remark which he made in the 
presence of a large company at Mount Vernon, 
not long before he died: ‘If there is a genuine 
patriot in this country (and [ believe there are 
many), Timothy Pickering is preéminent.” It 
was characteristic of the methodic habits of Col- 
onel Pickering that from his early years until 
his death he preserved letters, accounts, and all 
sorts of documents that came into his posses- 
sion. These memorials, having been sifted and 
arranged, now form more than sixty bound vol- 
umes. They are the property of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, and are a rich store- 
house of unpublished information concerning 
the Revolutionary war and the workings of the 
government during the first half-century of its 
existence. 


‘ 


Money-mMakinG at Monaco.—The fascina- 
tion of gambling is far beyond any other attrac- 
tion; and there was an amusing story told at 
Hombourg a few years ago that on one occasion, 
when Patti was holding her whole audience 
spell-bound in the mad scene of ‘‘Lucia,” a man 
suddenly rushed in and exclaimed, *‘There is a 
run of tweive red,” and in one moment the 
theatre wasempty. That such a lovely place 
and heavenly climate should be thrown away on 
its present frequenters seems very lamentable, 


BOSTON, SATURDA 


majority of intelligent living Americans it is| addressed him thus: ‘Julius, what 


I can read, I’s 
enuff!” retorted the other scornfully; ‘dat 
aint nuflin. 


his death, in 1829, holding in succession the po- | tired. 


ened the poor fellow to death. 
goose, he started away, muttering, ‘’Peers ter 


the other end. 
the man conceived the idea of putting his own 
neck in the yoke to let the calf see how it would 
seem to work with a partner. 
eled in the luxury of hard work; he filled| the calf, and, elevating his tail and voice, he 
struck a ‘‘dead run” for the village, and Mr. 
Clerk went along, with his head down and his 
over, devoting his whole life to politics, he nev- | plug hat in his hand, straining every nerve to 
keep up, and erying out at the top of his voice: 


us, somebody !” 


tion. Bousset rose at four, wrapped himself up 
in a loose dress of bearskin, and wrote until 
from sheer fatigue his hand refused to hold the 
pen. Then he would return to bed, take 
the sleep of exhaustion, and, on awaking, go 
through the same process again. John Calvin 
commenced his daily studies at five or six in the 
morning, reading and writing in bed for hours 
together. 

; The great French Cardinal, Richelieu, would 
rise at two and write till eight in the morning. 
Buffon, the naturalist, rose early and worked 
perpetually. Dr. Channing rose early and 
ended his studies by noon, while the evening he 
passed in social enjoyment. Dr. Doddridge’s 
‘*Paraphrase of the New Testament” was 
written between five and seven in the morning, 
and Albert Barnes’ ‘‘ Notes on the Scriptures ” 
were composed before nine o’clock A. M. Isaac 
Barrow was also an early riser, while Melanc- 
thon wrote all his best works in the early hours. 
George Bancroft, when at home, used to light 
his own fire in the morning, and began his Tit- 
erary labors at an early hour. Southey, who 
is said to have been more continually employed 
than any other writer of his generation, never 
encroached on the hours of the night, and 
worked only about ten hours per day, taking two 
hours for out-door exercise, and having a good 
nap in the afternoon. Dr. Bowditch translated 
the ‘‘Mecanique Celeste” in less than two hours 
of each day. W. C. Bryant rises at about five, 
and does all his work by daylight, avoiding 
every kind of literary occupation by night 
which tasks the faculties, even to the writing of 
letters. Henry Ward Beecher is in his study 
every morning and denies admission to every one 
at that time. In the afternoon he receives 
callers and takes his exercise, while the evening 
is devoted torelaxation. Barry Cornwall wrote 
that nothing is worth the sacrifice which will 
certainly follow night-work. Douglas Jerrold 
seldom composed anything in the evening 
though he would read and write letters. Mr. 
Fitz-James Stephens, author of the lately pub- 
lished work, ‘‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity,’ 
and one of the hardest-working barristers in 
England, rises at five each morning. and while 
dressing dictates the leading article in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of the day, as a preliminary to 
his legal work. Nasv, the caricaturist, usually 
takes a vigorous walk early in the morning and 
sits down to his work directly afterwards. 
Nearly all artists, we believe, limit their work 
to the day-time from the necessity of having 


sunlight.— Charles F. Wingate. 


Fun.—The Jndex says: ‘‘A correspondent 


writes us that we are all wrong about the last 
use of the chromo-premium business; and says 
that, at a little town in New Hampshire, at the 
weekly prayer-meeting, a chromo was offered to 
all who would “come forward.” 


A politician who found it wouldn't do to try 


to please everybody, gave it up, and declares: 
‘*Henceforth I am a free man, and shall not try 
to please more'n four out of five. 


Some one is 


ulways sure to be offended. If I even sound 


the praise of my Maker, it raises the dander of 
the Old One.” 


A Milwaukee paper says of a literary gentle- 


ety ; man of that city: ‘The subdued light of those 
And yet, my jovial singer there, mild blue orbs is indeed the slumbering fire of 
genius. 
With the exception of a. few games of marbles 
played on Sundays while a boy, his life has 
been without reproach.” : 


He is also a very good young man. 


Professor Swing has not suffered fruitlessly. 


His great loss seems to be the eternal gain of 


Unnesting nature never knows ; the man who thus advertises his wares: ‘‘Dam- 

We judge but as we can; nation of infants Professor Swing does not 
And you there, jolly as you sing, believe in; he believes in their happiness here- 
May think your lot not quite the thing, after, and here, too; and so do we, and have for 


that reason embarked a large capital in the 


manufacture of the perfection baby-holder and 
umper.” 

A young bootblack observed a neighbor por- 
ng wisely over a newspaper, whereupon he 
‘ dre you 
ooking at dat paper for? You ean’t read?” 
‘Go away,” cried the other, indignantly ; ‘guess 
big enough for dat.” “Big 


A cow’s big ‘nuff to catch mice, 
nut she can’t.” 

A darkey was once attempting to steal a goose, 
mit a dog raised an objection, and Sambo re- 
The next night during a thunder-shower 
1e attempted it again and just as he was on the 


War, Secretary of State, United States Sen-| point of getting away with his fowl the light- 


ning struck close by, and the noise nearly fright- 
Dropping the 


ne der am a mighty lot of fuss made ’bout a 


” 


common goose. 


A county clerk in a rural town had a pet calf, 


which he was training up in the ways of the ox. 


The calf walked around very peacefully under 
ye end of the yoke, while Mr. Clerk held up 
But in an unfortunate moment 


This frightened 


‘Here we come! blast our foolish souls! Head 
King Fritz.—( By W. M. Thackeray.)— 
King Fritz at his palace of Berlin 
I saw at a royal carouse; 
In a periwig powdered and curling 
He sat with his hat on his brows. 
The handsome young princes were present, 
Uncovered they stood in the hall; 
And oh! it was wholesome and pleasant 
To see how he treated them all! 
Reclined on the softest of cushions 
His Majesty sits to his meats, 
The princes, like loyal young Prussians, 
I[ave never a back to their seats. 
Off salmon and venison and pheasants 
He dines like a monarch august ; 
Ilis sons, if they eat in his presence, 
Put up with a bone or a crust. 
He quaffs his bold bumpers of Rhenish; 
It can’t be too good or too dear; 
The princes are made to replenish 
Their cups with the smallest of beer. 
And if ever, by words or grimaces, 
Their highnesses dare to complain, 
The king flings a dish in their faces, 
Or batters their bones with his cane. 
*Tis thus that the chief of our nation 
The minds of his children improves ; 
And teaches polite education 
By boxing the ears that he loves. 
I warrant they vex him but seldom; 
And so, if we dealt with our sons, 
If we up with our cudgels and felled ’em, 
We'd teach ‘em good manners at once. 


—Cornhill Magazine. 





and we cannot help wondering at the reckless 
extravagance which Blane has lavished on his 
pandemonium, considering how little his gener- 
osity is appreciated by his victims. Nothing, 
however, is done by that gentleman in a mean 


lation for ruined gamblers to know that “la 
famille Blanc” is renowned tor its charitable 
gifts, not only in the environs of Monaco, but 
also in Paris, where Mme. Blane is most assid- 





cicties. 
of its uttermost farthing, and has even played— 


When the pigeon has been plucked } 1 


earth, he may apply to the bank for what is | 

known in gambling slang as the ‘‘riatique’— i 
namely, the money to enable him to travel and | t 
leave *‘ce lieu de perdition.” But this money | ¢ 
is not forthcoming until the loser has been put 
through a severe cross-examination, and still 
more unpleasant inspection by all the croupiers ; ‘ 


hundred francs will be accorded him. The lat- | ¢ 
ter sum, however, is only given in the case of 
very heavy losses, three hundred francs being 
considered sufficient to take a man comfortabiy 
to Paris, where every civilized person is sup- 
posed to have friends. After being paraded by 
the cassier through the salons, so that the crou- 
piers and ‘‘mouchards” who are there for the 
purpose may testity to the fact of your having 
really lost, you are conducted to ‘la Caisse,” an 
apartment on the first floor, where you sign a 
receipt for the money, and go on your way re- 
joicing, never more, however, to enter the gam- 
bling rooms until those few hundred francs have 





bank. We asked the secretary whether they | 
often lost the money thus advanced. ‘Rare- 
ment,” he replied dryly; ‘ton rertent toujours.” | a 
This winter, after the slight excitement of 
“Thomme qut s'est brile la cervelle dans le ren- 
tre’—as that would-be suicide was laughingly 
denominated to me by one of the employes— 
had passed away, and the celebrated Maltese. 
player had left, there was little inthe play to 


interest the impartial looker-on.—Belgraria. | * 
e 


r 


Morsixnc Work.—The bulk of both opinion 





He 


four pieces, an overture, a waltz, a march, a| ways acted upon the expediency of the present 
ballet; unless, as often, some romance or sym- | Moment; was always content to assume any | 


phonic poem replaces the march or ballet. Such / garb that necessity imposed upon him. 
names as Schubert, Meverbeer, Wagner, Bee- | whole nature was steeped in hypocrisy and dis- 
thoven, Strauss, Liszt, Rossini, appear in every | simulation. 
How shall I describe the , all titles save those won by merit, knew no hap- 
playing, the perfect harmony, the grace of ex- | piness under the Restoration until the title of 
ecution, the rising and the falling, the thunder | altesse royale was permitted to him; the un- 
and the sunlight, the tales they tell us, the| flinching republican, who countenanced the 
dreams they inspire, the far-off conceptions, of | execution of a king, never ceased to regret the 
It loss of the fleur de lis upon his canopy of state 
Music, like moonlight. can’t, and of the ribbon of the Holy Ghost, and was 
| as greedy of personal power as Louis the Four- 


evening's selection. 


which, as one listens, he obtains a glimpse? 
were impossible. 


be reproduced. It has no limitations. 


Last night was introduced a selection from | teenth. 
Muhidorfer, illustrating scenes in the ‘*Mer-/ ter of kingcraft, and a diplomatist as wily and 
I do not know | chant of Venice.” First was portrayed the de- as clever as Mazarin or Talleyrand But great 
principles and great truths were alike indiffer- 
entto him. His one political virtue was clem- 


licious babbling together of Portia and Nerissa, | 
in Act 1., Scene 2, wherein Nerissa names over 


His | 


The ardent Jacobin, who despised 


He was above all things the great mas- 





and practice seems to be decidedly in favor of 
the morning hours for doing the best brain- | 
work, and against awaking any severe mental | 
exertion at night. As Dr. Holland wisely puts | 
it: ‘** There is but one best way in which to do 


0 


) 


| literary work, and that is the way in which any | 


other work is done—after the period devoted to | 
rest, and with the regularity of the sun.” Cow- | 
per wrote his ballad of ** John Gilpin” in the | 
morning, which was his usual time of composi- | 
tion. Daniel Webster always rose with the) 
sun, and in the life of William Seaton will be; 
found a number of brief notes addressed by the | 

great New England Senator to the latter, dated | 

at five, six, and even an earlier hour in the’! Pp 
morning. Milton, in his youth, studied till | 


midnight, but. warned by the early decay of his | to suit purchasers. 


sight and his disordered health, he early changed 
his hours, and occupied the beginning instead | 
of the close of the day with study and composi- 


Possesses the confidence of the community. and has 
. - Seg 3 thereby peculiar facilities for providing suitable em- | 
uous in promoting and sustaining charitable so- ployment for its Graduates (male and female). one or | 


tile house in Boston, with large numbers in other 


a tact which very often occurs—the money put} yryine eleves are distinguished throughout the | 
aside to take him to some purer spot on God’s | world. 


Accommodations for 300 students ata 


after which, a sum varying from three to five | Comers published works on Penmanship, Book-keep- 
ef 

lic is respectfully invited to inspectthe most complete | 

Commercial Institution in the world. 


matte TO: CONTRA CTORS- 
é. 


Proposals 


been religiously and honorably returned to the | © 


Cl 


M.. for furnishing the materials and building a new 
State prison and other works therewith connected, 


heating and cooking apparatus; 


with the engine 


COMER’S 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


. sy The original of all Commercial Colleges, having been 
or niggardly spirit; and it may be some conso-! under 
YEARS PAST and attended by upwards of 


the SAME MANAGEMENT for THIRTY-FOUR 


SAN 


FORD’S | 
JAMAICA 


beverage. 
ger, combined with 
French Brandy, and is the largest, cheapest and best 


$100 will be paid for a bottle of any other Ginger 


Samples free. 
176 Tremont street, Boston. 
For sale by all druggists and dealers. St augs 





Fine-Art Dealers 
Frame Makers, 


. HAVE REMOVED TO 
28 School Street. Room 47. 


Fine-Arts. 
augs 


ALFRED A. CHILDS & CO. 

tf 

CHAS. NOWELL & CO., 

Real Estate & Insurance Agents 
and Conveyuncers, 

216 Devonshire Street, Cathedral Building. 


Sale, letting or exchanging of real estate solicited. 
Titles examined and mortgages negotiated. Money 
to Joan on eall. 

_ Mr. NOWELL will continue the business of build- 
ing as heretofore. Office as above. yr augs 


MORGAN. 


Rev. HENRY MORGAN’S new book, Shadowy 
Mand; or Life Struggles.’ A story of real life. 
ready Sept. 1. $1.50. Agents wanted, 
Address Morgan Chapel, Boston. His last, best, new 
lecture, * Hidden Hand—Pulpit and the Stage,” Sep 
tember, in Music Hall. Cail early. 

Lecturing in New England limited to Dec. 1." 





400 pages. 


augs 


Tower, Giddings & Co. 


BANKERS, 
85 DEVONSHIRE ST., COR. WATER, 


BOSTON, 


OFFFR FOR SALE THE 


WATER LOAN BONDS 





—OF THE— 

CITY OF LAWRENCE, MASS., 
DUE 1893. 
Populationy,............00. 00. cece eee 32,000 
Assessed Valuation,............... $21,688,000 
Total Debt, Jan. 1, 1874, 429,800 
Amount Water Loan,............ : 800,000 
Valuation of Public Property.. 552.150 


IN DENOMINATIONS OF $1000 & $500. 


INTEREST SIX PER CENT., PAYABLE 
APRIL AND OCTOBER. 


augl 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
HOUR OF SINGING. 


Price $1. For High Schools. 
Well proved, highly popular, practical and useful 
book. By EMERSON & TILDEN. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER, 
Book I. Price 35 Cents. 

This charming number is for Primary Schools; has 

full directions for teachers (in fine print) and delight- 

ful little graded exercises and songs for the children. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER, 
Book Il. Price 50 Cents. 

For the Schools and Classes next above Primary 

Schools. Advances well into the elements. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER, 
Book III. Price 60 Cents. 

For the higher Classes of Common Schools. 

The above books are by EMERSON & TILDEN, are 

thorough, well-arranged, practical, pleasing and use- 


ful. 
CHEERFUL VOICES. 
Price 50 Cents. 
In great demand, and is one of the best collections 
of School Songs ever published. By L.O. EMERSON. 


The above books sent postpaid. on receipt of retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & GO., BOSTON. 


aug 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


Furniture 
W AREROOMS. 
ALL GOODS SOLD 


LOWEST 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


BEAL & HOOPER 


Announce that, at their New Warerooms, 


Corner of Washington Street, and 
95 and 97 Friend Street, 


They have one of the largest and most complete 
stocks of 


ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE, 


At less prices than a similar class of work was ever 
offered mm Boston, and purchasers will find it for their 
interest to examine the stock and prices. 





EIGHTEEN THOUSAND STUDENTS, 


| 


nore of whom will be found in almost every Merean- 


‘ities, While its NAVIGATION. ENGINEERING and SUR- 






In its present location it offers advantages and at- 
ractions never surpassed. Eight elegant rooms (in- | 
‘luding the Bank) on one floor. lighted on all -ides by | 
wenty-seven large plite-gliss windows. No climbing | 
othe attic. Excellentegress. Acinirable ventilation. | 

time. 

Separate department for Ladies. 

Open every business day throughout the year. 

The 34th Annual Register, Catalogue and Report, 
With styles of HAND TING taught and list of Mr. 





| 
| 
| 


ng. Navigation, ete., sent by mailor may be had free | 


at the College, 490 WASHINGTON STREET. COR- | 
NER OF BEACH STREET. BOSTON, where the pub- | 


| 
} 
| 


GEORGE N. COMER, A. M., | 
augls 6t President. | 


ae 
| 


NEW STATE PRISON. 





for Furnishing Materials and 
Building the New State Prison at Concord. | 
cape ! 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be recived at the office | 
rT. L. Waketield, 41 State street. Bo-ton. until 
THURSDAY, September 3d. IS74, at twelve o'clock | 


t Concord. : j ‘ 
Separate proposals will be received on the main | 


group of prison building= forthe mason’s work, car- | 
venter’s Work. iron work, with the exception of cell | 
doors. for which separate proposals will be received, 


ooting. copper-work, plumbing, painting and glazing, 
also arate propos | 
ing vard walls: also for the shops 
ind boiler-house therewith connected. 
ccording to plans and specifications. whieh can be 
xamined 









als for the ine 










The successful bidders will be required to furnish 


f their several contracts. } 
right is reserved to reject any and all proposals. | 
Proposals to be addressed to T. L. Waketiell, 41 | 
tate street, Boston, T. L. WAKEFIELD. 





JONAS FITCH, 
>. A. DENIO, 
2 Commissioners 


augl5 2t 


JOHN L. 


No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square Boston, 


STEVENSON & (O., | 


| 
| 
| - 
| 
! 
| 
| 


at the office of the Commissioners at 32) which is distinguished for its richness and fullness 
Pemberton square, Boston. basement, on and after of flavor. 
August 20th. Us74. } 


We are also prepared, in our Retail Department, to 
give estimates for Drapery and Curtain Work, hay- 
ing engaged the services of a first-class artist for 
that purpose. augls 


BELFAST 


tinger Ale. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALFRED A, CHILDS & 00., 


and Picture- 


Orders received for all matters pertaining to the 


CINCER 


Instantly relieves Cholera Morbus Cramps, Pains, 
Diarrhea, and Dysentery, and is a delicious summer 
It is prepared from the true Jamaica Gin- 
choice aromatics and Genuine | 


it found to equal itin fine flavor ard purity. 
WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents, 


Y, AUGUST 22, 1874. , 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


jly4-3m 


punctuality. 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 


dence. 


27 SUDBURY 
Factory AT East CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


augltt 


—AND— 


—AT— 


FOR SALE. 


200 SECOND-HAND PIANOS, 


VERY LOW PRICES! 


The Pianos are Square, Upright and Grand, many 
of them of the celebrated Chickering mnaufacture. 


Prices vary from $10 to $300 each. 


The Reed Organs are of the best quality. 


Prices vary from $50 to $200 each. 


We sell either 


FOR CASH, 


OLIVER DITSON 


No. 277 Washington Street, Boston. 


augl 


tf 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 
The most Durable.' 


The most Convenient. 


Warehouses: 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


FAIRBANKS & 


co. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


junet 


ir 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING.) 


rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced Waiters to atcend. 
CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, Of all sorts. 


WEDDING 


mayl 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING 


In the Market. 


Covered in English Haireloth, Plush, Brocatell, Sil 


Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 


CHAIRS 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


STREET, 


“WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


BOSTON. 


FLORIST, 


LILY OF THE VALLEY, 
Morning. 
800 HYACINTHS, 





ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 


Fresh Ever 


Showing Flowering 

Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 

500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &e. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 

Opento the Public trom 6 A.M.to 10 P.M 


679 Washington Street. 


WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


cstablished 181s. 


CHAS. H. BRUCE, 


604 & 606 
BOSTON. 


SPECIALTY, 


july4 


WASHINGTON 


ST., 


WINDOW SHADES, 
Wire Sereens and Mosquito Bars. 


tt 





39 STATE 





| BiGAC Hiiics cc one Gages cadsdtcecinceres $10.5 


| 


| 
| 


Company’s ledger. 


INSURANOE. 


THE 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


BOSTON. 


STREET, 


(Organized February I, 18144.] 





HAYMAREKET SQUARE, | Accumulation, Jan. 11873. ...0+6- €11,000,172 03 


| Deduct surplus to be distributed 





5,172 O8 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of poliey 


holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 


REED ORGANS OF THE BEST MAKERS, 


Or on Monthly or Quarterly Installments. 


& 60,, 


In every respect worthy of the most implicit con‘i- 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonabte | 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete- 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stocks 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE 
warranted in every particuki, 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haireloth 


Purchasers will find 


THE GREAT 
New European System 


—OF— 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY ! 


DRS. WM. & EMMA IARDINGE BRITTEN 
Beg to annsunce that they have now increased 
facilities for extending their eminently successful 
practice, and will be enabled to treat many patients 
whom they have hitherto been obliged to deeline. 

Cure or benetit guaranteed for every form of dis- 
ease, however hopeless. 

The most obscure conditions of the humay system 
detected by the WONDERFUL and INPALLIBLE ELEC- 
TRICAL CRANIAL DIAGNOSIS. 

155 West Brookline Street. 


mavl6 (SECOND Door FROM TREMONT ST.) tt 


Coburn, Lang & Co.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE AMERICAN 


GINGER ALE 


A healthy and popular beverage, containing no Aleo- 
10l or Spirits. 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK ! 


For sale by all Grocers and the trade generally. 


Also Manufacturers of 


SODA AND MINERAL WATER, 


SARSAPARILLA and GINGER BEER, 
And dealers in MASSEY, COLLINS & COUS 


PHILADELPHIA ALE & PORTER. 
PURE APPLE CIDER, 


Also Frank Jones’ Portsmouth Golden Ale, and Car- 
bonated and Cream Ale. 


| 
| 100 Worcester street, ? 
Depot, 56 Hilby street, § amies BOSTON. 
(Formerly 116 Water street.. mayso 





Vw 
AMES PLOW COMPARY, 
{ MANUFACTURERS OF 
| Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
| DEALERS IN 
| Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 

Quiney Hall, Boston, 

july4 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


“ PASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOoR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Best in the World. 
Ba SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUIE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


july4 1st 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN'’S—The 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-SGEDS 
In the market. 


aree 


At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. : Z junes 


REAL ESTATE. 


S$. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 





— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


_No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


sept? 
| HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 
19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 
ae Having enlarged premises, has inereased fa- 
cilities for, doing business <A specialty made ot 
signs and Decorations tf mar2s 


CHOICH GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & 6O., 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 





| 

| TEAS, 

WINES, 
CIGARS, 

SALAD-OILS, 

ALES, Ete., 


For Family and Club use, on 





Terms that are Satisfactory. 


| Bay PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
|} ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FORFIGN AND 
| HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
| ICACTES, tt june 


| 


BANKERS. 


KIQDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE OWN LONDON AND PARIS, 





175,000 00 | 


and the other Principal Cities of Furope. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 


and MONTREAL. 


! 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


in all parts of the world. 


AMOUNE AE TISK....c0e00 cocceesece $66,011,355 00 | OLD COLONY R AILROAD CO. SEVEN PER 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 


Ist—The adoption and continuance 


to $20,000, 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 


of a thoroughly 


adequate rate of premium; and, 
| 2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund, 


The market price of the securities of which the 


| 
| 


fund is composed is $353.252.83 over the cost on the | 


capital, as above presented. 


This item is not availed of 1m the 


For pemphilets and reports, giving a history of the | 


} 


| Company's operations during the past twenty-nine | 


| years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 


| 


| JOS. M. GIBBENS, 


| 
| 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & (60., - 
NORTH 


W. W. MORELAND. M.D., 


july4 


agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


secretary. 


Medical Examiner. 


w.c. 


DWIGHT FOSTER, 


Counsel, 
WRIGHT, 
Actuary. 


| Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 


Soda Mineral Water, Syrups, Bel- 
fast Ginger Ale. 


ALSO WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Ale, Porter, Cider and Lager Beer, 
IN BOTTLES. BARRELS AND HALF BARRELS 


They Wake a Specialty 


—OF— 


STOCK ALE IN KEGS FOR FAMILY USE. 


—ALSO OF— 


CINCER ALE, 


gar Orders from dealers and families supplied with 


bonds with sureties for the satisfactory performance | promptness, and 


AT LOWEST PRICES! 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & C0, 


: | Howard Athenaeum Building, Howard st., | p:oiaonds Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


BOSTON. 


| 
| MOSES FAIRBANKS. LEVI FAIRBANKS. ©. 8. NEALE. 


| _july4 z tf 
Sagat | TOWER'S INK! 
Choice imported CHAMPAGNES. SHERRIES, | woaeus ebove wl sehen: 
ORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS. SAUTERNES. &e. | Eaehisbinai maar Rep cre chi ee ee 
California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities |2¥S* SHEPARD, Agent. 23 Court Se. 


Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN. &c. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 
OldMedfurd RUM, fine CIGARS. tf augs 


SEND THE 
“COMMONWEALTH ” 
To all Absent Friends! | 


CONTINENT 


| Silas Peirce, 


FIRE 
Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1 





American. 


DIRECTORS, 
Ezra ©. Dyer, 


John Brew-ter,. 
Albert Bowker, 
Henry A. Whitney 


bates, 


Addison L 
Matthew Bartlett. 


. Seth Turner. 


Cash Assets June 1, 187 4..$306,125.19. 


A) INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| OF NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets July I, 1874...... $2,101,570.93 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 


Lesson of the Great Fire—Divide your Ri-ks.” 
Dwellings and Furniture insured for one. three or five 


years. 
Boston Form of Policy issued by both companies. 


Josiah G. Abbott, 
C. Henry Parker, Sam'l E. sawyer, T. Jem n Coolidge, 
| John Jeffries, Jr.. Sampson Reed, F 
| A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. f. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, 
Benj. FE. 
Paul Adams, 


.L. Richardson, 


Clarke. 


ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
ly 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


873, 


augl 


$260,000. 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. | 





Sarplus over re-insurance, over $15,000. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses premptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


resident. 


| 
} 
| 
tt june20 | 


| 


JOHN SULLY. General Agent. | 


AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


yy No. 27 STATE STREET.|\ 
: Local Agencies in every town. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, 
CHAS. A. HOV «AND, Secretary. 
March 21, 1874. 


CENT. BONDS, Due 1804, Interest March 
and September, Coupon or Regi-ter, for 


Sale. tf june 


J. PF. PLUMER & CO., 
PRINTERS, 
Iiengravers and stationers, 
No. 28 SCHOOL STREET, 
julvé BOSTON. tf 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., Ke. 

136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 


junes ¢ tt 
FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos, 
With retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
julvll 3m 





ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
Invite the attention of the public to the superi 
facilities of their 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartinent~. 
&c..) as well as to the choice 
graphs they are now making. 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 


(inelucting a PASSENGER, 
lights 
quality of the Phote- 


rooms 


graduated 


The-e pictures com- 


: German Photography, and are believed to be superior 


to anything produced in the city. tt 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


june20 





(CHARLES 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBRERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
3 Wixturop Sq. anv 36 Otis St., Boston. 


C. V. WHITTFY, Youne, 
H. 8. BURDBTT, Goss. 


jy25-3m. 





A. 
mch7-6m c.c. 
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